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A JULY NOON. 


BY HELEN GRAY ‘CONE. 





The sumachs, noiseless by the still, hot road, 
Stand up as guards, with blood-red soldier 
plumes. 
How light the hill-blue, clear of cloudy 
glooms! 
How lone the land, with summer overflowed! 
Dry crickets grate; a bee takes larger load 
With low, pleased muttering, where the 
wild-rose blooms! 
The bovine breath of sleeping fields per- 
fumes 
Warm air, with drifts of wayside spicery 
sowed. 

Good earth, how glad a thing it is to be 
Part of this full, yet placid life of thine, 
Close to thy heart as humblest creatures 

press! 
Toclaim our kinship with the clod,—resign 
One sunny hour, the spiritual stress 
That leads, though lifts, our lives away 
from thine! 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The horrible state of affairs in China is 
the direct outcome of European imperial- 
ism. The aggressions of Russia, France, 
Germany, and England upon the territory 
of the Orientals, and their unwarranted 
interference in the affairs of that ancient 
people, have become intolerable, and have 
resulted in a desperate effort to get rid of 
all foreigners by massacre. America will 
do well to profit by the lesson. 











The Democratic National Convention has 
failed to recognize its duty and opportu- 
nity. It has adopted a platform which 
affirms that “imperialism” is the para- 
mount issue, but says not a word against 
existing imperialism at home. In its open- 
ing paragraph the platform deolares that 


We, the representatives of the Democratic 
party of the United States, assembled in con- 
vention on the anniversary of the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence, <o re- 
affirm our faith in that immortal proclama- 
tion of the alienable rights of man, and our 
allegiance to the constitution framed in 
harmony therewith by the fathers of the re- 
public. We hold, with the United States 
Supreme Court, that the Declaration of In- 
dependence is the spirit of our Government, 
of which the comstitution is the form and 
letter. We declare again that all govern- 
ments instituted ameng men derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; 
that any government not based upon the 
consent of the governed is a tyranny; and 
that to impose upon any pepple @ govern- 
ment of force is to substitute the methods of 
imperialism for those of a republic. We 
hold that the censtitution follows the flag, 
and denounce the doctrine that an executive 
er Congress deriving their existence and 
their powers from the constitution can exer- 
cise lawful authority beyond it, or in 
violation of it. We assert that no nation 
can long endure half republic and half em- 
pire, and we warn the American people 
that imperialism abroad will lead quickly 
and inevitably to despotism at home. 


One-half of all the citizens of the 
United States are “‘taxed without repre- 
sentation and governed without consent.”’ 





Is not that despotism at home? This 
nation is and always has been “half re- 
public and half empire.’’ But what is 
considered tyranny for a_ Filipino is 
thought good enough for a woman! 


-_--— 


The Illinois Republican Women’s State 
Committee held its first meeting on June 
28, at Chicago, to prepare for the work of 
the campaign. The committee was 
selected at the Peoria meeting of Repub- 
lican women’s clubs, and has a member 
from every Congressional district except 
the Seventh. In addition to this organi- 
zation, a committee at large includes the 
most active workers in the field. The 
women announced that they intend to 
take an active part in politics. Mrs. Kil- 
bourne Harwood, of Decatur, chairman of 
the State central committee, presided. 
Mrs, Alice Ashburn Abbott was secretary. 
Mrs. Carrie Alexander, Republican candi- 
date for State University trustee, was pres- 
ent, and many women reported from their 
districts, 








=_--—- 


A large Republican mass meeting was 
recently held in Denver, of which the 
daily Times gives a glowing report. It 
says, among other things: 

Hundreds of women, clad in bright 
costumes, added color and beauty to the 
summer’s night scene, and when rounds 
of applause echoed, there were flutterings 
of lace and scintillating of jewels that 
shone from fair hands. The women of 
Denver are entering into the campaign 
work of 1900 with an earnestness of pur- 
pose that will demonstrate the power of 
women in politics as never before, 

gan aie aa 

A large number of women delegates at- 
tended the Illinois State Prohibition Con- 
vention, husband and wife often sitting as 
delegates, or serving on committees to- 
gether. The Resolutions Committee 
reported a single-issue platform. A 
minority report, signed by five members, 
was presented by Henry B. Kepley, of 
Effingham. It contained the single sen 
tence: 

We further declare that no citizen 
should be denied the right to vote on the 
ground of sex. 

Five speeches were made against adopt- 
ing the minority report as an amendment, 
each speaker declaring himself in favor of 
woman suffrage, but against making it an 
issue with the liquor question. It was 
supported by eight speakers. Mrs. Louise 
S. Rounds, president of the State W. C. 
T. U., said that she represented 13,000 
women who wanted woman suffrage in 
the platform. A standing vote showed 
more than two to one in favor of the 
amendment. The platform as amended 
was then adopted. Mrs. Elvira 8S, Stewart 
and Mrs. Clara L. Harford were nominated 
for trustees of the State University. 








———>_> 


UTAH’S WOMAN DELEGATE. 


Utah has come prominently before the 
public this year as an equal suffrage State 
by electing a woman alternate delegate at 
large to each of the two great political 
national conventions, 

Mrs. W. H. Jones, of Salt Lake, attended 
the Republican Convention at Philadel- 
phia, and through interviews and press 
reports gave excellent testimony concern- 
ing the workings of woman suffrage in 
her State. 

Mrs. J. M. Cohen, also of Salt Lake, 
was elected alternate to the National 
Democratic Convention. Owing to the 
illness of Senator Chambers, one of the 
delegates, a vacancy occurred in the dele- 
gation, which Mrs. Cohen filled, thereby 
becoming a full-fledged delegate at large, 
with all the honor and power belonging 
to that position. Mrs. Cohen is the wife 
of the secretary of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, and was the pride of 
the Utah delegation. To a reporter of 


the Denver News, who visited the delega- | 


tion when it reached that city, Mrs. 
Cohen said: 

I never held an office, except that I am 
president of the Woman’s Democratic 
Club, and chairman of our district com- 
mittee. I never make speeches, but I like 
to write on political subjects. 

Mrs. Cohen talked interestingly of the 
influence of women in politics, and said 
the scenes around the polls in Utah were 
sufficiently dignified and guiet to occur in 
a woman’s drawing-room without impro- 
priety. She said the State Conventions 
there usually had large representations of 
women, but the body which elected her 
contained only forty feminine members. 
Mrs. Cohen is a Gentile, but of the six 
delegates, three are members of the Mor- 
mon church, All of the alternates except 





Mrs, Cohen are Mormons. She is accom- 
panied by her husband. 

The Denver Times (Republican) said: 

Mrs. J. M. Cohen, Utah’s woman alter- 
nate to the national convention of the 
Democrats at Kansas City, who occupies 
a seat in the convention and votes with 
the delegation from her State, is a person 
of pleasing appearance, whose healthful 
color and bright eyes make her appear 
younger than her years, She relates with 
pride that her daughter is a voter, having 
passed her 21st birthday a few months 
since, Reading a newspaper, she formed 
a perfect picture of contentment, sitting 
in her section of the Utah special car 
yesterday,and evinced considerable knowl- 
edge of political affairs in conversation 
with reporters. Upon her breast rested 
the white, silver-lettered badge of her 
State delegation, and above it a button 
bearing the portrait of Bryan and Sulzer. 

At the Convention, Mrs. Cohen was an 
enthusiastic delegate. In the great demon- 
stration that followed the nomination for 
Bryan for President, when the delegations 
marched around the hall, waving flags 
and hats, and cheering at the top of their 
voices, Mrs. Cohen and her alternate, Mrs. 
Thatcber, joined in the parade, one of 
them carrying a small, white silk banner, 
upon which was inscribed: ‘Greeting to 
William J. Bryan from the Democratic 
Women of Utah.” 

When the roll of States was called, the 
honor of responding for Utah was given 
to Mrs. Cohen. She was greeted with 
‘terrific applause,’’ and in a very few 
words seconded the nomination of Mr. 
Bryan in behalf of Utah. 

When Mrs. Cohen went from New York 
to Utah twenty years ago, she was opposed 
to woman suffrage. She is so no longer. 

F. M. A. 
—— -¢09 -—_____———_ 


WOMEN FOR MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


The Minneapolis Women’s School Or- 
ganization has nominated two women 
candidates as members of the school board 
of that city. The organization would 
have preferred to unite the entire strength 
of the movement for a woman on the 
board on one candidate, but was advised 
that under the new primary law this was 
impracticable, and therefore took the only 
course open to it, of selecting the best 
possible candidates to run for both repub- 
lican and democratic tickets. 

Mrs. O. J. Evans’s name will be sub- 
mitted for approval of the republican 
primaries, and Mrs. J. E. Woodford of 
the democratic primaries. Mrs. Evans was 
the president of the school organization, 


, but after her nomination she resigned 


that office. She is the wife ef Dr. O. J. 
Evans, a well-known resident of the city. 
Mrs. Evans, before her marriage, had been 
for three years a teacher in the interme- 
diate grades, and for five years principal 
of one of the city schools. 

Mrs. Woodford is the wife of a promi- 
nent democrat, and was for years a high 
school teacher, and has a practical knowl- 
edge of school requirements from the 
standpoint of a mother. 

Both are prominent in the best club 
work of the city, and their nomination as 
candidates is favorably received. 

-=-eo 


THE WOMEN OF CHINA. 








Kditors Woman's Journal: 

The anxiety felt by all the civilized 
world during these last weeks as to the 
safety of Americans and other foreigners 
in Pekin and many cities in China, has 
reminded me of many questions that came 
to my mind in the summer of ’96, when 
homeward bound on the steamer St. 
Louis, on which Li Hung Chang was a 
passenger. 

During all my summer abroad I had 
read the daily reports of the goings and 
comings in various European cities of His 
Excellency, Li Hung Chang, and his ret- 
inue. He was the highest representative 
of China and her government that I had 
ever seen or expected to see. He seemed 
to me, however, so far removed from our 
19th century modes and methods of 
thought that I wondered day after day, 
as [saw him on deck and in the salon, 
what the women of his country must be if 
he was the flower of their men. 

I urged, in order to satisfy my interest, 
one of my acquaintances on board, who 


-often chatted with Li Hung Chang, to ask 


him some day, what they were doing for 
women in an educational way in China. 
My friend soon returned intensely amused, 
and said, “I put your question and Li 
Hung said instantly, ‘We have no new 
women in China; we want none. We stop 
their education at their seventh year and 
train them entirely inthe home.’’’ To me, 
his answer was horrible. It savored of 





the dark ages, and I saw no hope for 
the country unless the women could be 
reached. But China, even China, seems 
to have given us an illustration of a re- 
markably new woman in the old Dowager 
Empress, and the country in general to 
be showing the horrors possible where 
woman’s voice is unheard in home, church, 
and State, where woman is kept in pro- 
found ignorance. 

Li Hung Chang’s utterances seemed all 
the more obtuse since he was coming 
from a country, England, ruled by a wise, 
intelligent, statesmanlike woman, a coun- 
try which had received him with the 
utmost honor and cordiality, on his way 
to a country where women have won their 
way by hard and untiring work to most 
positions for which they are fitted. I 
presume that until Dewey’s return, New 
York Harbor had never seen a more im- 
pressive entrance than that accorded our 
good steamship St. Louis, as it was wel- 
comed by the White Squadron and by all 
the craft in the bay. Representatives of 
the President and highest officials in mili- 
tary and civil life came on board and 
greeted Li Hung Chang. We saw more 
gold lace than we had ever dreamed of. 
And now, four years later, our minds can- 
not let themselves dwell on the horrors 
that have come to men, women, and chil- 
dren, representatives of foreign powers, 
in that country from which Li Hung 
Chang came to us, Itis a good object- 
lesson for those who do not believe in the 
training, culture, and influence of women. 

EMMA M. PERKINS, 

Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, O., July 7, 1900. 
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NATURE STUDY FOR CHILDREN. 

The Harvard School of Pedagogy advo- 
cates the thorough, systematic teaching of 
the rudiments of science through all 
grades leading up to the high school, on 
the ground that children learn without in- 
jury or friction things adapted to their 
comprehension. There can be no doubt 
that mind and health have suffered serious 
hurt from the forcing processes of our 
schools, and from the strained excite- 
ments of our examinations, We ought to 
welcome any new effort to adapt our 
methods to nature, instead of clinging to 
old atrocities that thwart her processes. 
During the first seven years of the life, 
nature is perfecting the mechanism of the 
nervous system, At the age of seven the 
brain has attained nine tenths of its adult 
weight. Think of the immense draft 
which is made upon the vitality of the 
child to accumulate that amount of ner- 
vous tissue, then say whether you are 
ready to force that tender brain! Scien- 
tists insist that children should only be 
taught that which interests them. They 
are interested in fields and flowers, trees 
and birds, rocks and creeping things. 
Nature is their natural heritage. May 
they not quietly, and by exact methods, 
be led into fellowship with many of her 
secrets? Why should we not take chil- 
dren to the parks and groves, and show 
them the wonders of the springtime resur- 
rection? It should bea part of our educa- 
tional system. Our severe winters, and 
weeks of April chill and wind, forbid the 
gradual unfolding of bud and leaf, which 
makes the charm of spring in softer cli- 
mates. We have, instead, a few magical 
days, when earth palpitates with sup- 
pressed excitement, and then bursts forth 
in glorious transformation. Now, to de- 
vout lovers of beauty, these brief, quick- 
ening days are the holy festival of the 
year. Birds sing in a carnival of joy, and 
it is the best time to study their migra- 
tions, for the tender foliage does not hide 
them. 

Japan maxes a national holiday of her 
blossoming - time, and the _ children, 
through the whole year, eagerly await its 
coming. Let our children be taken in 
classes to the woods by competent teach- 
ers, and be trained to observe, accurately, 
the marvels of the seasons, as their pa- 
geant passes before us, and they would 
receive impressions that a whole lifetime 
of sorrow and drudgery could not efface. 
Many wise mothers utilize the summer 
vacation for nature-study. There is now 
at hand a charming literature upon the 
subject; and to avoid the demoralization 
of summer-hotel and boarding-house life, 
and the sustained and purposeless idle- 
ness, they take their children through a 
different out-of-door study every year. 
The result of such intelligent and fasci- 
nating devotion upon the habits and char 
acter of their children cannot be comput- 
ed.—Charlee H. Watson, D. D., in the 
Boston Watchman. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Lapy Henry Somerset bas been re- 
elected president of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Miss LAURA Fisuer has charge of the 
kindergarten course in the summer school 
for Cuban teachers at Cambridge. 


Mrs. WILLIAM HAMLIN has been elect- 
ed president of the Woman’s Board of the 
Pan-American Exposition, in Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ex-QUEEN LILIUVOKALANI has com- 
pleted a volume, and has applied for a 
copyright certificate, giving the name of 
the book as ‘The Hawaiian Tradition of 
the Creation.” 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar, of Lafayette, 
Ind., who is a regular contributor to the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean and other papers, is 
prepared to stump her State for Bryan, 
and has delivered her first speech on 
“The Trusts and the People.” 


Mrs, JuLIA B, Netson, of Red Wing, 
formerly president of the Minnesota Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, carried off the 
honors for recitation at a matron’s silver 
medal contest, held recently by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
the Seventh District. 

Miss ERLE HitrLe, an American girl, 
has just passed the doctor’s examination 
summa cum laude by the Faculty of Phil- 
osophy of Heidelberg University. She 
took English philology as her chief sub- 
ject, German philology and history of art 
as secondary subjects. 

Miss MAYBIN ARMOUR, an Edinburgh 
lady, has been appointed by Paisley Local 
Authority a sanitary inspector for the 
borough. She holds a certificate in sani- 
tary science, and is, besides, a qualified 
nurse of considerable experience both in 
hospital and district nursing. 

Miss LILIAN Wuitinc, who went to 
Italy some months ago, and thence to 
Paris, arrived in Boston last week, She 
will be at the Brunswick till July 26, 
when she returns to Paris for a few weeks 
more. Miss Whiting came home to read 
the proofs of her new book and see it 
through the press. 

Miss WATSON, daughter of Mr. D. M. 
Watson, of Bullionfield, Scotland, who 
studied at Edinburgh University, has 
been appointed a resident medical assist- 
ant in Dundee Infirmary. This is the 
second appointment of its kind in Scot- 
land; in the other instance a lady having 
been chosen to fill the same position in 
Leith. 

Miss PHiItirrA GARRETT FAWCETT,wbho 
won such distinction, ‘‘above the Senior 
wrangler,” at Cambridge, England, ten 
years ago, is visiting the Misses Norton, 
daughters of Professor Norton of Harvard. 
Miss Athena Clough, daughter of the 
poet Clough, accompanies her in this 
visit to America, Both ladies were guests 
at the Radcliffe College commencement. 

Mrs. DANIEL Loruror (‘'Margaret 
Sydney”’) has gone abroad. She has been 
appointed by the National Society Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution, of 
which she is the founder and national 
president, to represent it at the Paris Ex- 
position, and bas also been appointed a 
delegate to the International Peace Con- 
gress, to convene in Paris, September 25 
to October 5. 

Mrs. VirGiniA G. Saarp, of Philadel- 
phia, according to the notes of ‘*The New 
York Camera Club,’’ is the first artist in 
photography to whom has ever been 
awarded the honor of having one of her 
photographs purchased by the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, to be displayed among 
their permanent collections. This is also 
the first instance in the history of the art 
institutes of the country where such pic- 
tures have been accepted purely as works 
of art. Mrs. Sharp has also had the 
honor of being imvited to contribute a 
number of her photographs for exhibition 
at the Paris Exposition. 

Mrs. PHoa@spe M. Hearst recently lent 
Hearst Hall for a meeting of the Oakland 
(Cal.) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. The beautiful big hall was 
crowded, the address being made by Pro- 
fessor Montague. Mrs. William Keith, an 
enthusiastic friend of animals, made an 
excellent address, in which she referred 
to the obstacles in the way of securing 
evidence and conviction in cruelty cases, 
and to the fact that husbands object to 
their wives testifying in the police courts. 
Mrs. Keith said that when women helped 
to manage the poliee courts as well as the 
orphan asylums, churches, schools, and 
universities, the courts would not be such 
dreadful places to enter. 
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THE ECLIPSE IN NORTH AFRICA. 

Mabel Loomis Todd, in the N. Y. Nation, 
gives a graphic and picturesque descrip- 
tion of the recent solar eclipse in Tripoli. 
She says: 

“A more nearly ideal station for observ- 
ing an eclipse could hardly be imagined 
than the roof terrace of the old British 
Consulate, Tripoli, whereon, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Jago, the Consul-General, 
Professor Todd set up his instruments. 
Higher than all the surrounding houses, 
it commands a fine view of the white city, 
through whose court-yards an occasional 
palm or blossoming oleander projects 
itself above the masonry; and is over- 
looked only by the green capped, crescent- 
crowned minarets of seven or eight 
mosques, from which the cloaked muez- 
zins emerge five times a day to send out 
their not unmelodious calls to prayer. 
Far beyond roofs and domes, too, one 
sees on three sides the blue Mediterranean, 
and on the fourth the fringing palms of 
the desert, and its undulating, mysterious 
wastes of endless sand. 

‘*Here the ‘royal observatory’ is estab- 
lished, and the Arab dwellers on sur- 
rounding roofs have watched for several 
weeks the growth of telescopic tubes, a 
dignified curiosity marking their silent 
attention. Below, in the narrow streets, 
figures wrapped in the white barracan 
pass and repass like ghostly figures of a 
dream. An occasional Moslem woman, 
showing only one bright eye, the Jewish 
women, less covered but hardly more fre- 
quent, brown Arab boys, driving flocks of 
goats, overburdened donkeys, stately 
camele—the whole Oriental procession in 
endless interest threads the tiny thorough- 
fares; and, above, the long tubes have 
pointed skyward, waiting for the impor- 
tant day. 

‘*When the apparatus in its many boxes 
first arrived, the natives imagined that 
the astronomer was bringing a huge bal- 
loon to convey him into the interior of the 
desert, and many innocent questions as to 
his intentions gave zest to the early days 
of Tripoli life. The older men, on being 
told that an eclipse was coming, said they 
remembered one years ago, but that was 
produced by God. This new kind, made 
by a Kaffir,they knew nothing about. Atall 
events, it was not lawful to draw or depict 
it in any way. An eclipse was total here, 
or near by, according to Oppolzer, on 
December 31, 1861, which may be the one 
remembered — or, possibly, the annular 
eclipse of June 17, 1890. 

‘\Just before its plunge off into the des- 
ert to the southeast, and its flight away 
from the earth entirely, the long path of 
yesterday’s total eclipse covered Tripoli 
in a brief darkness. From Mexico very 
early in the morning to Barbary late in 
the afternoon, the swiftly flying shadow 
of the moon sped on its way, calling scores 
of astronomers into its track. The chances 
for clear skies seemed greater here, and 
hither came Professor Todd and, later, 
Mr. Percival Lowell, to interrogate the 
corona... . 

‘‘As preparations approached a focus, 
and the eventful day drew neur, the skies 
became an all-absorbing subject of study 
for the unofficial member of the Lowell 
Expedition. It is the dry season in 
Tripoli, and storms would not come, fine 
weather being always normal at this time; 
but that does not mean necessarily an 
absolutely cloudless sky, and there was a 
bare possibility, also, that it might be a 
‘giblet’ day, when the hot wind would 
blow straight from the central deserts, 
bringing a yellowish haze of imperceptible 
sand to thicken the atmosphere danger- 
ously. But Sunday came, bright and 
warm, with a few floating clouds, and 
Monday morning dawned with a fresh 
west wind and skies of crystal clearness, 
It was scarcely possible to experience any 
nerve tension on account of the weather, 
and yet I jealously watched the western 
sky all day, lest some wandering bit of 
film might dim the perfect brightness of 
it. And as the hour drew nearer, the 
same sense of expectancy, of something 
approaching, which has always accompa- 
nied eclipses, drew on with the minutes. 

“From Mr. Douglass, in far -away 
Georgia, a gratifying cable message was 
received about 1.59, Greenwich time, of 
his success in observing the eclipse, thus 
beating the on-rushing moon by man’s 
swifter messenger. We received the news 
in twenty-nine minutes from the time the 
observations were made, and two hours 
and twenty minutes before totality began 
here, 

“Gradually the roofs about the consu- 
late filled with a curious throng, as the 
afternoon began. Arabs folded in white 
barracans silhouetted against the sky; 
Turkish soldiers on their ramparts, the 
Franciscan monks in brown-hooded robes 
on their church roof, Jews and Maltese, 
all crowded skyward as the day advanced. 
The partial eclipse began, and still the 
people, like the Ainus of northern Yezo, 
looked steadily at us, and not at the sun. 
The adoration of Baal, once the old wor- 


way to a scientific solar devotion of very 
different character. The minarets were 
filled with gazers, and, as the eclipse went 
on, the strange Gregorian chant of the 
call to prayer came through the still, clear 
air with an almost weird cadence in the 
peculiarly penetrating voices of the muez- 
zins. The sky was so clear, the sunshine 
so dazzling, that the glare of the white 
roof was almost blinding, and the first 
change in the light which became percep- 
tible was the increasing comfort in open- 
ing one’s eyes upon the landscape. Many 
amateur observers had been drilled for 
drawing the corona, observing the shadow- 
bands, Bailey’s beads, and other points 
of interest, and at a signal all went to 
their appointed places as totality ap- 
proached. When the sun was somewhat 
more than half hidden, the light became 
wan and cold, the colors of everything 
subdued, sad. The blue Mediterranean 
turned slate-color, the sky like steel. The 
streets and roofs, though crowded with 
humanity, grew singularly silent, with 
now and thena sound of alarm from some 
distant point. One man only seemed en- 
tirely oblivious to the changing light, and 
he, wrapped in cassiabeia in a shaded 
court-yard far below, was stupidly shaking 
barley in a sieve. 

‘The air grew suddenly cold and slight- 
ly damp, and the swallows came out in 
masses, flying about excitedly, in a man- 
ner quite different from their nightly sun- 
set parade, As the black moon crept 
nearer and nearer to the narrowing edge 
of the crescent sun, strange shadow- 
bands began to fly across the landscape at 
a rapid rate, and then the crescent disin- 
tegrated into drops of brilliance, and, with 
a thrill of tingling expectation, I felt the 
corona approaching. Not with jerks, as in 
1887, or with a grand leap, as in 1896, the 
darkness came, but with a strange soft- 
ness—and there hung the moon’s black 
ball in an absolutely clear sky, while about 
it the corona grew into life like the blos- 
soming of some beautiful flower of celes- 
tial light. And what an exquisite corona 
it was—with long, delicately pointed 
equatorial streamers above and below, 
their edges luminous with white fire, their 
extensions lost only because the eye 
could not follow them to the end, the 
polar rays inconspicuous; and the whole 
with a definite structure of interwoven 
filaments, almost an exact reproduction of 
the New Year's Day corona of 1889. Mer- 
cury and Venus shone brilliantly, and the 
sky above the desert glowed warmly yel- 
low. But there was none of that majesty 
of color, that unearthly effect of a new 
creation, which made the Esashi eclipse 
of 1896 so superbly breathless. For fifty- 
one seconds this heavenly flower hung in 
the sky, and then a bit of true, dazzling 
sunlight returned, and totality was over. 
By shielding my eyes from the increasing 
brightness, I followed the corona distinctly 
for over a minute after totality, until it 
faded away with the growing light. 








A NEW YORK JURYWOMAN. 

Miss Putnam, daughter of George Haven 
Putnam, foreman of the famous grand 
jury which recently undertook the refor- 
mation of New York’s public resorts, is 
the first woman to serve on a New 
York grand jury. The way the lady, who 
is very young, came to be ‘“‘sworn in”’ is 
told by herself as follows: 

My father has been troubled with 
writer’s cramp, and has been hardly able 
to write at all, so I learned shorthand and 
typewriting in order to help him. I do 
the work for him here at home. 

When he became foreman of the grand 
jury, he swore me in just as if I were a 
member of that body, and I helped him 
with his writing as before.—Success. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

The Boston Young Woman’s Christian 
Association graduated 29 young girls from 
its school of domestic science this year. 
The course includes two years of study. 

Mrs. Alice P. Norton, Supervisor of Do- 
mestic Science in the Brookline (Mass.) 
schools, has been selected as the director 
of this department in the Chicago Insti- 
tute, which will open in October. This 
Institute has been established through the 
generosity of Mrs, Anita McCormack 
Blaine, and will be a school for the educa- 
tion of children from the kindergarten 
through the academic grades, and for the 
training of teachers. Particular attention 
will be paid to household economics with 
the idea of bringing the home and school 
into the closest relations. 

Mrs. Norton is at the head of the School 
of Domestic Science at the New York 
Chautauqua. The course now covers two 
summer sessions, and includes all the sub- 
jects fundamental to this important study. 
The classes in cookery have been consol- 
idated with the School of Domestic Sci- 
ence. Miss Anna Barrows, of the Ameri- 


can Kitchen Magazine, Boston, will be in 
charge of the theoretical and practical 
work in cookery. 





ship on these sites, had, indeed, given 


In Utica, N. Y., a block of new apart- 





ment houses has just been furnished with 
electric cooking utensils in each flat. The 
electrical kitchen furniture consists of 
three round platters or “‘stoves,’”’ an oven, 
and a broiler. The stoves, etc., are simply 
placed on an ordinary kitchen table, and, 
when the cooking is completed, can be 
stowed away in a convenient closet, leav- 
ing the kitchen free of even a trace of 
cookery. Space is thus saved, and the 
kitchen can be as small as the conscience 
of the architect will permit, and also be- 
cause the electric utensils give off no heat. 
All of the heat is used in the cooking, and 
not in warming and vitiating the air of 
the room. The flats in Utica are also pro- 
vided with electric curling-tong heaters, 

The second ‘‘Lake Placid Conference on 
Home Economics” was held at Morning- 
side, N. Y., this week. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were ‘Manual Training in 
Education for Citizenship,’’ ‘‘What Agri- 
cultural Colleges may do for Farmers’ 
Daughters,’’ ‘Vacation and Evening 
Schools,’”’ ‘Training of Teachers,” 
“Courses of Study in Colleges and Uni- 
versities,’’ ‘United States Department of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, ”’ 
“Simplified Methods of Housekeeping 
and Work of Women’s Clubs in Home 
Economics.”’ 








A STATE COLONY OF INSANE. 

A bill which goes into effect in Massa- 
chusetts, January 1, 1904, provides for the 
purchase of from 1,500 to 2,500 acres in 
some tract, at a cost of not over $25,000, 
and the expenditure of not over $50,000, 
for the erection of buildings for the dwell- 
ings of the insane. Thus there will bea 
state colony of the insane, living in small 
numbers in separate cottages. The able- 
bodied insane will be set to work on land, 
as they are able, and this will be better 
for them than being kept in comparative 
idleness. 
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HAND-WOVEN LINEN AT ASOLO. 

One of the possibilities of Mrs. Le 
Moyne’s repertory next season is “Pippa 
Passes.’’ For a long time she has wanted 
to play the part of Ottima in the scenes 
on the hillside of Asolo—one of the strong- 
est scenes in the English language. Final- 
ly she made an appointment with her 
manager to read to him the dialogue be- 
tween Ottima and Sebald, and to give him 
an outline of the drama asawhole. Just 
before the hour appointed, she was run- 
ning over the lines in her head, when a 
friend was announced. This friend wasa 
woman who was returning from Europe, 
after a two years’ absence. Almost the 
first thing she said was: “When I was in 
Asolo, I bought for you one of the famous 
hand-woven linen tea-cloths which are 
made there. In Venice I showed it to 
Mrs. ‘Pen’ Browning, who immediately 
suggested that, since you are so fond of 
Mr. Browning’s poetry, I should send the 
cloth back to Asolo, and have the crest 
embroidered on it. So here it is.’ The 
crest is worked in red cotton—a hillside 
with turrets, and below the design is the 
name of the town. The almost lost arts 
of hand-spun and hand-woven linen and 
of silk-making have been revived in Asolo 
by Mr. Barrett Browning, who spends 
most of his time there. An old man, who 
understands the linen-making, teaches 
the younger people of the town, and so 
keeps alive a characteristic industry.— 
Critic. 
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WOMEN IN COUNTRY TOWNS. 

The forthcoming volume of the Massa- 
chusetts census for 1895 shows a drift from 
the rural districts to the larger towns and 
cities. Yet, strange to say, women. are 
assuming more importance in industry in 
country towns. In Franklin County the 
gain was 6.95 for men and 16.25 for wom- 
en. In Hampshire it was 11.52 for men 
and 22,06 for women. In Barnstable the 
males declined 11.46 per cent. and the 
women gained 10.24. In Berkshire the 
men gained 17.74 and the women 23.69. 
In Bristol the men gained 38.11 and the 
women 57.16. In Dukes the men gained 
1.74 and the women 28.71. The women’s 
gain of 10.24 in Barnstable was in the face 
of a loss of population for the entire 
county of 7.34 per cent. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The National Educational Association 
was organized as the National Teachers’ 
Association in 1857, at a meeting held in 
Philadelphia, of which James L. Enos, of 
Iowa, was chairman, and William E. Shel- 
don, of Massachusetts, secretary. A pre- 
amble was adopted, which has remained 
unmodified through the various changes 
of constitution and of organization, viz.: 

To elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing, and to promote the cause of popular 
education in the United States. 

Under the constitution adopted in 1870, 
women have enjoyed all rights and privi- 
leges of full membership. Eighteen of 


the department officers for 1899 and thirty- 
eight of the appointees on the various 
programmes of the Los Angeles conven. 
tion were women. 

The active (permanent) membership 
now numbers approximately 2,500, includ- 
ing about 150 of the leading educational 
institutions and libraries of the United 
States. This list is steadily increasing, at 
a rate varying from 300 to 500 annually. 





SOLDIERS’ LIBRARY IN MANILA. 

The Woman’s Army and Navy League 
of Washington, an organization composed 
mainly of the wives and daughters of offi- 
cers of the army and navy, is soliciting 
money and books for the library in Ma- 
nila, for the purpose of supplying reading 
matter of a desirable kind to soldiers and 
other Americans in that city. It has 
established a reading-room with a few 
magazines and papers, which is well pat- 
ronized, and they hope to secure from the 
public in this country sufficient contribu- 
tions of money and books to constitute a 
fairly satisfactory library. Of course, 
this may be done by private subscription, 
which is an appeal to the generosity of 
the public and one which will, no doubt 
commend itself to a great many people. 
The contributions, we are advised by the 
president of the league, may be forwarded 
to Mrs. Marshall I. Ludington, vice-presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Army and Navy 
League, care of General M. I. Ludington, 
quartermaster-general, War Department, 
Washington. 
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AMERICA’S GIFT TO FRANCE. 


Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty, in New 
York harbor, wil! have its complement in 
the Lafayette monument to be dedicated 
at Paris on July 4. Two years since, the 
idea was broached of a Lafayette monu- 
ment to be erected in Paris by American 
contributions. Robert J. Thompson, of 
Chicago, as secretary, has had charge of 
most of the work from the beginning. 
He was the father of the project, and it is 
owing to his skill in organization, as well 
as to the patriotism of American school 
children, that it has been so successful. 
Besides the school children, contributions 
have been made by Congress, the State of 
New York, private individuals, and soci- 
eties. The oration at the dedication is to 
be delivered by Archbishop Ireland. 


<> 


GIRLS AS “MESSENGER BOYs.” 





The messenger service of London has 
been carried on the last two months with 
the aid of girls, and girl messengers have 
now come to stay. They have been intro- 
duced because of the greater difficulty ex- 
perienced in keeping boys in order, and 
the superior reliability of girls, 


ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 





Currants may be served in large clus- 
ters on the stem, the red and white mixed, 
and make a pretty dish, but a more con- 
venient way is to serve them picked from 
the stem, sprinkled with white sugar. In 
either case they should be carefully 
washed in cold water and drained, before 
serving. Currants and raspberries served 
together are delicious, Only the ripest of 
currants should be used. Raspberries, 
blackberries, blueberries, etc., should be 
carefully looked over, and washed in cold 
water if necessary. They should then be 
drained on a sieve or a colander. If served 
with sugar and cream, whipped cream is 
considered nicer and should be kept very 
cold. 

Dampness and mould make trouble dur- 
ing July and August, and frequently con- 
tinue well into September. From bed- 
chamber to bread receptacles, the house- 
keeper must keep watch. Scalding water, 
fresh air, sunshine, these three are the 
antidotes. Bed clothing should be pulled 
apart and spread over chairs as early as 
occupants leave the rooms, Closets too, 
need to be sweetened. All clothing should 
be taken out of those that seem damp; then 
before replacing the contents should be 
shaken and aired, while shelves and floors 
are washed with water softened by 
ammonia or soda, Thrice weekly, should 
bread and cake tins and jars be scalded 
and sunned, also the linen cloths, if any, in 
which they are enveloped. In no other 
way can the microbe that multiplies it- 
self a million times in a few hours be 
thwarted in its effort to work over old 
material into new forms. Only she who 
looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold can circumscribe the microbe’s fer- 
tility. 

A specialty of one woman’s exchange is 
a steamer cap that is both becoming and 
extremely useful. It is made with the 
pointed top and straight sides of the 
Marie Stuart headdress, the material, a 
light-weight ladies’ cloth going over the 
back of the head without cutting, and 
brought down to tie in short ends under 
the chin. In this way flying locks are 
absolutely secured, and the snug warmth 





of the enveloping cloth is appreciated on a 








breezy deck. The caps come in gay reds 
and blues and soberer browns and grays 
for a more quiet taste. They are decorated 
with jet or often colored bead em- 
broidery. 

Let every child have his little book-case 
in the nursery; or, better yet, a shelf in 
the library which he may call his own. 
Let him be encouraged to read good books 
and to care for them. He will then come 
to feel the friendship with them which is 
the greatest joy of the literary life. A 
good book presented to a child on each 
succeeding birthday—a book chosen 
wisely with respect to the child’s tastes 
and abilities, but of sterling worth—will 
soon put him in possession of a library 
which will be a lasting source of strength 
and satisfaction. 





THE SERVANT GIRL PROBLEM, 

Miss Gail Laughlin, of New York, who 
has been appointed by the Industrial Com- 
mission to investigate the servant-girl 
problem for the United States Govern- 
ment, says she will confer with Professor 
Durand of Leland Stanford University, 
Professor Jenks, of Cornell, and others 
who have done a great deal of economie 
investigation before deciding upon the 
course she will pursue in gathering her 
data. Miss Laughlin says she will also 
tap all sources which have already made a 
study of the servant problem, and make a 
study of their observations and experience 
before pieparing her report. Asked if 
she had any independent views upon the 
subject which the government has as- 
signed to her to study and report upon, 
Miss Laughlin said: 

Yes, I have very decided views of my 
own, but these I will not take into con- 
sideration, but lay entirely aside until I 
have canvassed the largest representative 
body possible, both servants and mis- 
tresses, and over as large an area of the 
country as possible. The task must 
necessarily be somewhat slow. Some of 
the authorities I wish to confer with are 
now in Europe, and I shall await their re- 
turn before taking any step. 

As to the value of such investigation 
and its probable results, Miss Laughlin 
said that the first was scientific, and if 
the deductions warrant such action, 
probable legislation to remedy conditions 
calling for it may result. 

Miss Laughlin is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Problems Affecting 
Women and Children of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and in February of the present year spoke 
upon that topic at the Convention of the 
Association in Washington, which speech 
doubtless had something to do with her 
appointment to her present position. 
Although a young woman, she has for 
years made a close study of the indus- 
trial conditions affecting women. Miss 
Laughlin isa member of the New York 
Bar, and is one of the successful women 
of her profession in this city.—N. Y. Post. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


LIBERTY Poems. Inspired by the crisis 
of 1898-1900. Boston. The James H, 
West Co. 1900. Price: Paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


This striking compilation of impas- 
sioned metrical protests against the cruel 
and neediess war in the Philippines will 
awaken a responsive echo in many thou- 
sand hearts. itis a curious fact that in 
the present presidential struggle for the 
control of the government, neither party 
can justly claim to represent the indig- 
nant sense of our national injustice ex- 
pressed in these poems, since McKinley is 
officially responsible for the war, and 
Bryan is directly and personally responsi- 
ble for the ratification of the treaty with 
Spain, whereby we assumed her title to 
these islands. All of these poems 
fiery, breathe the spirit of liberty 
and the sentiment of fraternity and 
good-will towards alien races which 
characterized the old anti-slavery move- 
ment. The writers are Americans, Eng- 
lishmen, Jews and Gentiles, men and 
women. The 75 spirited poems conclude 
with a series of 13 sonnets by William 
Lloyd Garrison. They are solemn, hu- 
morous, pathetic, and denunciatory. ‘‘Lit- 
tle Brown Brothers,” by Annie L. Diggs, 
and ‘*What would Lincoln Say?”’ by How 
ard S. Taylor, are among the best, as is 
also the sonnet to George S. Boutwell by 
William Lloyd Garrison. 


Not thine the sadness of an outlived fame 
Nor fate to lag superfiuous on the stage; 
Thou addest only strength to ripest age 

And lustre to a lifelong honored name. 

In a degenerate day when public shame 
And private avarice stain the nation’s page, 
When sordid ends the growing youth en- 


gage, 
Thy burning words are like a torch of flame. 


New England glories in thy manhood rare, 
Which, breaking party shackles, stands 
erect 
And breathing deeply of diviner air— 
Enrolls thy name among the great elect. 
= topmost boughs the richest leafage bear, 
hy latest fruit commands the world’s 
respect. 
H. B. B. 


LETTERS TO THE FaRM Boy. By Henry 
Wallace. Third Edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1900. Price, $1. 





“Twenty years hence, the farm boy of 
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to-day will mainly control the business of 
the State and nation, as it is now con- 
trolled by the farm boy of twenty-five 
ears ago.”” To do his part in guiding 
bim aright is the desire and ambition of 
Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace's 
Farmer, of Des Moines, Ia. Accordingly, 
having been a farmer’s boy himself, our 
author writes to the farmers’ boys of the 
country a series of letters on their rela- 
tions to father, mother, temper, chum, 
reading, fun, education, start in life, 
future business, habits, etc. If the boys 
can be induced to read these letters they 
will get many valuable suggestions and 
much sound advice. The fact that the 
volume has already reached its third edi- 
tion seems to indicate that a good many 
boys have already done so. H, B. B. 


Tue Reian or Law. A Tale of the 
Kentucky Hemp: Fields. By James 
Lane Allen; with Illustrations by Harry 
Fenn and J. C. Earl. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


One of the striking features of current 
American fiction is its growing tendency 
to localize scenery, character,and incident. 
The charm of the story is its fidelity to 
the peculiarities of Kentucky. The descrip- 
tion of the hemp fields, and of the life of 
the people who formerly drew their sus- 
tenance largely from this source, is very 
pictu esque. The struggle of a large, 
active intellect with narrow theology and 
cramped conservatism, is finely portrayed. 
The author's conception of an ideal 
woman is interesting and lovely, but lack- 
ing in intellectual breadth. He makes the 
old mistake of limiting feminine human 
nature to a mere appendage of the 
stronger sex. One cause of the persistent 
adherence of many Southern people to so- 
cial prejudices is this conception of wo- 
manhood, The idea that the passion for 
knowledge and wisdom is subordinated in 
women to a doglike loyalty to personality 
warps men and women alike. It is an ex- 
aggeration of a natural tendency. which 
will grow less imperative when civiliza- 
tion has become elevated by a greater re- 
spect for women’s individuality. When 
we contemplate Gabriella’s character we 


may well exclaim with Shelley: 
Ah, wherefore didst thou build thy hope 

On this false earth's inconstancy ? 

Did thine own soul afford no scope 

Of love and moving thoughts to thee, 
That earthly scenes and human smiles 
Could steal the power to wind thee in their 

wiles? 

We fear that her lover will not realize 
her ideal. But with all its unconscious 
provincialism, this is a fine story with a 
noble purpose, wortby of a wide circula- 
tion. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Contrary to all preconceived ideas, a 
greater number of men than of women, 
say the Chicago census enumerators, re- 
fused to tell their ages. 


The Jewish Women of Cincinnati fur- 
nish free trolley rides for convalescents 
among their sick poor. In many cases 
such a ride affords the single opportunity 
of the year to see open fields and wide 
horizons, and is said to be of incalculable 
medicinal value. 


The Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post reports that German 
women are eagerly taking advantage of 
the opening of all academical faculties in 
the University of Berlin to female stu- 
dents. Nearly 300 have been admitted for 
the present summer term. Two are study- 
ing in the faculty of theology, three in 
jurisprudence, and twenty-six in medicine, 
All the others are in the faculty of 
philosophy. 


The National Education Association 
offers a prize of #200 for the best essay on 
each of these topics: the seating, the light- 
ing, the heating, and the ventilation of 
school buildings. For the second best 
essay submitted on each topic $100 will be 
given. Thus the sum of $1,200 is set 
apart for the purpose of gaining expert 
information and suggestions on these im- 
portant matters. 


Fifty-nine teachers who will have charge 
of the instruction of Cuban teachers have 
been selected. Of these forty will teach 
English, seven teachers and six interpre- 
ters will teach geography, three American 
history, and one the history of the Spanish 
colonies of North and South America. 
There will be one kindergarten teacher 
and one in botany. The regular summer 
school will go on as usual, with its own 
laboratories, instructors, and  lecture- 
rooms. 

The first ladies’ Republican campaign 
club of the year was organized in Denver 
last week at the home of Mrs. Ella K. 
Leach, 1753 Lafayette Street. Fifty-one 
members were enrolled, more than three- 
fourths of them young women who will 
cast their first vote this year. The ardor 
of those assembled indicates the enthusi- 
asm with which they will enter into the 
active work of the campaign. The officers 
chosen to guide the club are: Mrs. Ella K. 
Leach, president; Miss Lizzie Perrin, vice- 
president; and Miss Minnie Evermann, 
secretary. 


The International Institute for Girls in 
Biarritz, France, which was founded by 
Mrs, Gulick, and incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts in 1892, is to be 
removed to Madrid, Spain. The institute 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer one Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails tocure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address, 

F, J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








was located at San Sebastian, Spain, until 
the breaking out of the Spanish-American 
War, when it became necessary for the 
Americans in charge to leave the country. 
Not one of the Spanish girls remained be- 
hind, and no parent recalled his daughter. 
Eighteen girls bave received the degree of 
B. A., in the International Institute, two 
have passed the examinations of the 
Madrid University, and two others will be 
graduated in pharmacy from the latter 
institution this year. Qualified teachers 
are sent out by the normal department 
every year. 


“In my opinion,” says Judge Harlan, of 
Iowa, referring to the question whether 
a married woman may sue her husband, 
“the act does not give her this power. 
True it is that the act is broad in its 


terms. Section 5 is in the following 
words: 


Married women shall have power to en- 
gage in any business and to contract, 
whether engaged in business or not, and 
to sue upon their contracts, and also to 
sue for the recovery, security, or protec- 
tion of their property, and for torts com- 
mitted against them as fully as if they 
were unmarried, Contracts may also be 
made with them, and they may also be 
sued separately upon their contracts, 
whether made before or during marriage, 
and for wrongs independent of contract 
committed by them before or during their 
marriage as fully as if they were unmar- 
ried; and upon judgments recovered 
against them execution may be issued asif 
they were unmarried; nor shall any hus- 
band be liable upon any contract made by 
his wife in her own name, nor for any 
tort committed by her out of his presence 
without his participation or sanction. 


‘*‘T imagine it will hardly be contended 
that the Legislature could have intended 
to give the wife power to sue the husband 
if it did not give the husband like power 
to sue the wife, and it seems to me to be 
reasonably plain where the Legislature, in 
the latter part of the above section, said 
married women ‘may also be sued sepa- 
rately upon their contracts and for 
wrongs,’ etc., and then went on to exempt 
the husband from liability for any con- 
tract made by the wife in her own name 
and for torts committed by her out of his 
presence, that the contracts and torts in 
contemplation of the lawmakers upon 
which she was to be separately sued were 
her contracts with and torts against third 
persons,”’ 





HUMOROUS. 


‘Failure in the yarn trade’’—writing 
unsuccessful novels.—Punch. 


Church music is sold by the choir. 
Drum music, and much of the piano kind, 
comes by the pound, 


‘And that’s the Pillar of Hercules?” 
she said, adjusting her silver spectacles. 
“Gracious! what’s the rest of his bed- 
clothes like, I wonder?” 


‘*You are the most stuck-up young man 
I ever saw,” remarked a young lady to a 
youth whom she met at a candy-pull. 
“And you are just as sweet as you are 
candid,” he gallantly retorted. 


Little Johnny and Mary were sitting on 
an ottoman in rather close quarters. 
Johnny finally said, ‘‘Mary, there would 
be more room for me on this otterman if 
one of us was to get off.”’ 


A Western farmer, who had taken his 
daughter into a Chicago dry-goods store, 
was asked by her, as she caught sight of 
the elevator, “‘What is that, pa — that 
thing going up and down with the sofies 
in it?” After a long, calm, and careful 
scrutiny, the father replied: ‘It’s a tele- 
phone—the first I ever seen!”’ 


A lady in Paris had visited four 
churches in one day, and on getting home 
she missed her umbrella. She immediately 
revisited all the four churches, and found 
her umbrella in the last one. When it 
was handed to her, she said gratefully to 
the sexton: “The people at this church 
are much more honest than those at the 
others!” 


A little girl who slept near her mother’s 
bed was taught not to wake her in the 
morning. One morning she said, ‘*You’ve 
had a nice nap, mamma, and didn’t I keep 
still?’ ‘‘How did you know I was asleep, 
my child?” ‘ ’Cause you breathed a loud 
noise, mamma.’’ ‘‘Why, Bessie, what do 
you mean?” ‘Well, then, you purred, 
mamma,”’ 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHO CAN TELL? 
“T wonder,” said sweet Marjory, 
To the robin on the wall, 
“T wonder why the flowers are short, 
And why the trees are tall? 
I wonder why the grass is green, 
And why the sky is blue? 
I wonder, Robin, why I’m I, 
Instead of being you? 


“T wonder why you birds can fly, 
When I can only walk? 

I wonder why you only sing, 
When I can sing and talk’? 

Oh, I wonder, I so wonder 
Why the river hurries by? 

I think you ought to know, Robin; 
I would, if I could fly! 


“T wonder,” said sweet Marjory, 
With a puzzled little frown ; 

“TI wonder why the moon won't shine 
Until the sun goes down? 

I wonder where the stars all go 
When they’re not in the sky? 

I ‘most believe you know, Robin, 
For all you look so shy! 


“T wonder why the snow comes? 
And why the flowers die? 
I wonder where the summer lives 
When the wintry winds blow high? 
“T wonder,” said sweet Marjory, 
With her plump chin in her hand, 
“T wonder, Robin, if we two 
Shall ever understand ?” 
St. Nicholas. 
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THE PUSSY-CAT HOME. 

If the yellow kitten had stopped lapping 
the milk from the blue saucer long enough 
to listen to what Mrs. Leland was saying, 
it would never have come to rub against 
her with grateful purrs when it had fin- 
ished. For Mrs, Leland had decided that 
the kitten must go. ‘This house is quite 
large enough for three little girls and one 
cat, but no larger; so you must try to con- 
tent yourself with old Tomasso,” she 
added. 

‘But he is so old, mamma, and he never 
plays,’ objected Katie. 

‘‘And there’s such a many dogs on this 
street,”” urged little Betty, sorrowfully, 
thinking of the pussies she had saved 
from mischievous boys, 

“This is only a little kitten, mamma,”’ 
explained Molly, hopefully, ‘so it can’t 
take up much room,”’ 

“It will soon grow to be a cat, dear,”’ 
said Mrs. Leland, picking up her book 
again, ‘‘so make haste to put pussy out.’’ 

Molly picked up the kitten soberly, and 
turned towards the door. Katie and 
Betty followed just as gravely; even the 
jerky blue bows on Betty’s curls seemed 
to droop, and her mouth’s corners were 
fast matching them. Mrs, Leland looked 
up from her book, and something in the 
sad little procession made her think of 
the time when she loved furry pets. 

“It will be a good lesson for them,” 
she thought.. Then she called the children 
back to her. “This is a very small 
house,” she began, only this time her 
eyes were smiling, ‘‘but there is a back 
yard quite big enough for a Cat Home, if 
you care to make one. You must remem- 
ber, though, that it will be a charity, not 
a plaything. It will mean self-denial; it 
will take money from your allowances and 
hours from your play-time. If you hegin 
this task, it must be carried out. Do you 
think that you love cats well enough to 
make these sacrifices?” 

“Yes, we will, mamma,” cried the 
twins together, while Betty nodded her 
curls and her blue bows, once more perky, 
and said, ‘‘I promise,” 

“It is summer, now, so it will be all the 
easier for you,’’ Mrs. Leland went on. 
‘‘You may take two barrels from the cel- 
lar, and make straw beds in them for your 
pussies; but, when winter comes, they 
will need a little house.’’ 

‘‘We will give five cents each a week, 
that’s half our allowance,”’ broke in Katie, 
hurriedly, ‘‘and Betty can give two, so 
that will make twelve.” 

“And Betty must feed the cats, and 
hunt up stray ones, because she doesn’t 
have to go to school,’’ said Molly. ‘Not 
that I expect her to do much.”’ 

‘See if I don’t,’’ cried Betty, looking 
up from the floor, where she was playing 
with the kitten. ‘See if I don’t.’’ 

And she did, so earnestly that several 
pet pussies fell into her rescuing hands, 
and had to be returned, with apologies 
for her zeal. 

The neighbors heard of this kind little 
plan, and they were touched by the chil- 
dren’s charity. Meat and milk began to 
be sent in, and gifts of money, too, so 
that, when the winter came, a small, red 
house was built, with a wired yard for the 
cats to play in, and at one side a little bed 
to be planted with catnip. 

There have been two crops in this little 
garden since the Pussy-Cat Home was 
first started, and many homeless cats have 
been fed and sheltered there. Tomasso 
is dead, and, in his place, a house-cat, sits 
Sunshine, the yellow kitten, wearing a 
silver collar, the gift of the neighborhood. 


**And he deserves it,’’ the children insist, 
“because he is the real founder of the 
Pussy-Cat Home.”’—The Household. 
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FREEZING WEATHER IN JULY 











Would cause great discomfort and loss, 
but fortunately it is seldom known. A 
vast amount of misery is caused at this 
season, however, by impoverished 
blood, poor appetite, and general debil- 
ity. These conditions may be remedied 
by enriching the blood and toning the 
stomach with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, This 
medicine seems to put new life into the 
whole physical system, simply because 
of its wonderful power to purify, enrich, 
and vitalize the blood, create an appe- 
tite and invigorate the digestive func- 
tions. We advise you to get a bottle 
and try it, if you are not feeling just 
right. It will do you more good than a 
six weeks’ vacation. It is the best medi- 
cine money can buy. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D,. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traftic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs anc 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 

















EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
Schooi, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading. Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 














Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest cofducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
ege 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 
Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacitic coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








. 


ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independe 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rock’ 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library -smoking cars, sloeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars 


lines. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 

SLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











ickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
= = H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


| Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
| waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
| Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 
No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning,N.Y 
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POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


Since 1868 a delegation from the National 
Suffrage Association has visited the Na- 
tional Nominating Conventions of the 
Democratic and Republican parties, and 
attention has also been given to the vari- 
ous minor parties which have sprung into 
existence from time to time. Although 
in all these years no recognition of the 
subject of woman suffrage has ever been 
given in the platform of any one of the 
dominant political parties, yet the work 
which has been done at these Conventions 
has been wide-spread in its influence and 
effect. 

An opportunity is there given for con- 
versation with many men, who in their 
own States are influential, and these men 
are reminded of their duties toward our 
cause. I have been astonished at the 
number of friends of suffrage in both the 
Republican and Democratic conventions 
of 1900. While there were not enough 
friends in either one to secure a suffrage 
plank in the platform, yet there is every 
indication that the time is coming when 
there will be force enough to grant the 
request we ask, 

It is customary with these great con- 
ventions to prepare in advance for the 
evidences of enthusiasm which are ex- 
pected to follow the nomination of the 
candidates. It isa curious comment upon 
the mental processes of our people, that 
there are many persons who judge the 
probable success of political parties by 
the amount of ‘‘enthusiasm” which is 
shown in the demonstration at the con- 
vention. This enthusiasm consists invari- 
ably of the same tricks. The delegates 
and the galleries yell, scream, toss their 
hats into the air, dance, float flags, wave 
handkerchiefs, twirl parasols, sing, and 
then shout and scream afresh. Meanwhile 
the delegates march, carrying their ban- 
ners aloft over their heads, 

The time consumed in this demonstra- 
tion in Philadelphia was thirty minutes, 
and in Kansas City it was thirty-four. It 
is estimated by careful observers that 
Kansas City made more noise than Phila- 
delphia. These observers draw from it 
the conclusion that Mr. Bryaa’s support- 
ers will work more earnestly, and with a 
better chance of success, On the other 
hand, Mr. McKinley's supporters seriously 
argue that this is no indication of greater 
devotion to Bryanism, and point, as a vin- 
dication of their position, to previous con- 
ventions when the Republicans continued 
their demonstration even longer than the 
one at Kansas City. Meanwhile these 
same Republicans and Democrats claim, 
with apparent honesty, that women are 
too emotional to vote! The startling fea 
ture of the demonstration in Kansas City 
was an immense flag (I think the largest 
one I have ever seen) which was dropped 
over the heads of the delegates and swung 
from the rafters above. 

The startling part was not the appear- 
ance of the flag itself, but the message it 
contained. There were the letters so 
large and plain that “the who runs may 
read,” which spell our own pet motto, 
taken from the immortal Declaration of 
Independence: ‘Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.”’ While the burst of applause cre- 
ated by the appearance of this flag was at 
its height, I caught sight of a beautiful 
banner being carried around the hall in 
the procession, and it bore these words, 
“Justice, Liberty, and Equality.”” One 
could well imagine herself in a woman’s 
snffrage convention; but, alas, these truths 
did not mean us! 

I once heard a Quaker say that “the had 
for many years been opposed to woman 
suffrage, because he thought women could 
not fight; but, at the same time, as a 
Quaker, he was opposed to war, and did 
not believe any one should fight.’ One 
day he said: ‘*The two halves of his brain 
had a conference, and, when he emerged 
from it, he perceived that his two points 
of view were utterly inconsistent, and if 
he believed no one should fight, he cer- 
tainly should not believe that women 
should not vote because they were not 
fighters.” In exactly this sort of incon- 
sistency the Democratic and Republican 
parties are laboring to-day; but the time 
will come, and come soon, when the two 
halves of their heads will hold a confer- 
ence, and when reason will point out that 
the Declaration of Independence, which 
guaranteed to man the right of self-gov- 
ernment, guarantees it as well to woman. 
When this truth shall burst upon the 
enlightened vision of the political leaders 
of this country, we shall have another flag 
flung to the breeze in our political con- 
ventions with our beloved motto upon it, 
and then it will mean us. 

While in neither Democratic nor Repub- 
lican platforms is there any recognition of 
woman suffrage, yet there was favorable 


sentiment for it in both conventions, and 
the work which was performed in con- 
nection with these conventions was valu- 
able, and will last until the end shall 
come. 

Women who may be anxious to work 
for political parties this fall may look in 
vain for a Presidential candidate who is 
friendly to our cause. A Republican, who 
stands near Mr. McKinley in his political 
relations, and who is likewise an ardent 
suffragist, told me not long since that he 
had asked Mr. McKinley how he stood 
upon the question of woman suffrage, and 
in the words of my informant, “He dodged 
the question by saying that he had never 
studied it, and could not give an opinion.” 

In Kansas City, a young man who is one 
of the most thorough-going suffragists I 
have ever met, and who was a delegate to 
the Convention, told me that a year ago 
he had asked this same question of Mr. 
Bryan. I could not suppress a smile, 
when he continued in practically the same 
words the Republican had used: ‘He 
dodged the issue, saying he had never 
studied the question.” 

The Prohibitionists, in days gone by, 
used to pose as friends of woman suffrage, 
and by this cunning bait secured the sup- 
port to their party of hundreds of women, 
Mr. Woolley, in his candidacy for the 
presidency this year, announced his oppo- 
sition to any further endorsement of the 
question, and it was even whispered that 
he would not run upon that ticket if 
woman suffrage was in the platform, 
However that may be, it was left out. 

The Populists, in their palmy days, used 
to try to make us think they were friendly 
to woman suffrage as aparty. Many Pop- 
ulists have tried to convert me to the 
opinion that all woman suffragists ought 
to be Populists, because the Populists were 
in favor of woman suffrage; but they like- 
wise have made no mention of woman 
suffrage in their platform. 

There may be friends of our movement 
who will imagine in these conditions 
causes for discouragement; but they are 
mistaken. A man like Mr. McKinley or 
Mr. Bryan, who says he has not studied 
woman suffrage, a question which has 
been before this country for fifty years, 
and which is in actual operation in all but 
fifteen of our States, tells what is untrue. 
When they ‘dodge the question,”’ they do 
not dare to say they are opposed, because 
they realize its increasing strength and 
vitality. They have both placed them- 
selves in a safe position, that they may 
announce themselves in favor when the 
right time shall come, A man does not 
“dodge’”’ a question which has no strength 
behind it. He opposes it. We shall some 
day read the evolution of the suffrage 
movement in the attitude of presidential 
aspirants. First they opposed, then they 
dodged, then they endorsed. We are in 
the middle period now. If it could have 
been the lot of all our membership to hear 
the cordial words of warm sympathy for 
our cause, which were expressed by the 
strongest and best men in Philadelphia and 
Kansas City, new hope, new energy, and 
new determination would take possession 
of every one. So far as the present is con- 
cerned, we have gained nothing; but so 
far as the future is concerned, we have 
received abundant promise, 

In the days of the anti-slavery agitation 
some pessimist said to Theodore Parker 
that he doubted, after all, if God was on 
the side of the abolition of slavery, for if 
He were, the movement would be more 
speedy. Theodore Parker replied: ‘*My 
dear friend, God is upon our side; the 
only difference is that He isn’t in a hurry 
and we are.”’ 

Meanwhile, women who have been ac- 
customed to doing political work, will do 
well to let their respective parties under- 
stan that without recognition of women 
in the platform there is no incentive to 
work. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 

New York, July 10, 1900. 
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IMPERIALISM NOT THE “PARAMOUNT 
ISSUE?” 





Is Imperialism the ‘‘paramount issue” 
in the presidential campaign ? 

So says the Democratic platform. So 
says Senator Tiliman, of South Carolina. 
So says William Lloyd Garrison, of Massa- 
chusetts. So say the Springfield Republi- 
can, and the New York World, and the 
Charleston News and Courier, and all the 
opponents of the Republican party. Upon 
ten thousand platforms this will be pro- 
claimed: “Imperialism the Paramount 
Issue’’—‘‘Republic vers..s Empire.’’ Yet 
imperialism is not an issue, and the asser- 
tion is a delusion and a snare. 

What is imperialism? 

It is the governing of subject races, or 
classes, or communities, or individual cit- 
izens without their consent. It is the 
taxing of subject races, or classes, or com- 
munities, or individual citizens without 
granting them political representation. 

Oh, that the question of imperialism 
could be made the paramount issue of 
this compaign! How gladly would suffra 
gists welcome it! How ardently would 








they support the party that inscribed that 
principle on its banners! But alas! there 
is as yet no such party. 

The Republican party is avowedly im- 
perialistic. It is consistently so in its 
attitude towards Filipinos, Porto Ricans, 
Kanakas, Chinese, and women. 

The Democratic party is equally imperi- 
alistic. In spite of its platform profes- 
sions, it is inconsistently so in its attitude 
towards negroes, mulattoes, and women. 
The man who was selected to read its 
platform to the convention at Kansas City 
had openly avowed upon the floor of Con- 
gress, within 90 days, that he had helped 
to suppress the votes of a majority of the 
citizens of his own State by the shot-gun 
and the tissue ballot; and he justified the 
deed. Is he an anti-imperialist? Both 
these great political parties that are con- 
tending for supremacy have just been 
petitioned by the representatives of one- 
half the citizens of the United States to 
recognize their claim to political repre- 
sentation, and both have refused to do so. 

Imperialism therefore is not an issue in 
this campaign. Asan honest opponent of 
imperialism the WomMAN'’s JOURNAL can 
make no choice between the two. As an 
advocate of equal suffrage it has no call to 
take sides between them. Both are alike 
unfaithful to the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

But impartial suffrage is not the only 
issue before the country. Therefore in- 
dividual suffragists may urge Republican 
or Democratic ascendancy on other 
grounds. Anti-imperialists, like Senator 
Hoar and ex-Senator Boutwell, may feel it 
to be their duty to take opposite sides, 
although, as anti-imperialists, they can 
have no rational preferences. Meanwhile 
the women suffrage associations, State 
and National, must perforce remain non- 
partisan, H. B. B. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The endorsement of Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith for nomination as Trustee of l)linois 
State University, which was enthusiasti- 
cally and unanimously made b7 the Cook 
County Democratic convention, was ex- 
pressed in strong terms: ‘In view of the 
distinguished services of Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith as Trustee” and “in recognition of 
the valuable work of women for the 
schools of Illinois,’’ the delegates were 
instructed to vote as a unit for her nomi- 
nation. In 1894 Dr. Smith was nominated 
by the Democracy for University trustee, 
but she was not elected. The following 
year she was appointed trustee by the 
Governor to fill a@ vacancy. Dr. Smith 
has had a varied experience and has won 
distinction along many lines. She was a 
New Orleans girl, and was first married to 
Mr. Abbott, son of the historian, John S. 
C, Abbott; and Willis Abbott, the well- 
known and talented journalist and author, 
is her son. After the death of her first 
husband, Dr. Smith returned to New 
Orleans from New Haven, Conn., and re- 
mained there for several years, a portion 
of which time she was one of the con- 
ductors of a young ladies’ boarding-school, 
In 1877 she graduated from the Hommo- 
pathic College of Chicago: was lecturer 
there for the next two years; was vice- 
president of the Homm@opathic Congress at 
the Columbian Exposition, and was last 
year elected dean of the National Medical 
College of Chicago, the first woman to be 
given this position in a coéducational 
school. Dr. Smith held for three terms 
the presidency of the large and influen- 
tial Chicago Woman’s Club. She is an 
active member of the Chicago Press 
League and of the Fortnightly. Last year 
she was president of the Chicago Political 
Equality Club. This enumeration by no 
means covers the range of her activities, 
wherein her good sense, intellectual grasp, 
beneficent spirit, and cordial manners 
make her an influential worker, and give 
her a warm place in the affections of her 
associates. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell's book, ‘“*Coun- 
sel to Parents on the Moral Education of 
their Children in Relation to Sex,’’ has 
recently been translated into the Bo- 
hemian language, and is attracting a great 
deal of attention. 

City Hospital Emergency ward No. 1, 
established by the Medicai Woman's Club 
of Chicago, was opened on July 1 with 
informal exercises. The building at No. 
85 Plymouth Place, remodelled to new 
uses, was visited by many interested 
friends of the much-needed philanthropy. 
All traces of the saloon that formerly oc- 
cupied the building had been removed by 
paint and paper, and, under the skylight 
that had once covered a beer garden, Dr. 
Gertrude Wellingion, president of the 
National Emergency Association, and the 
staff of physicians and nurses stood to 
receive their guests. The first floor of the 
emergency ward will be used for cots. An 
operating room has been fitted up on the 
second fioor, and there are five rooms 
daintily furnished for the use of patients 
who cannot be moved. A diet kitchen 
and rooms for the nurses occupy the 





third floor space. A staff of competent 
physicans, men and women, has been 
engaged. For the present all services 
will be free. An appropriation of $2,000 
was recently secured from the city for this 
venture, after five years’ effort on the 
part of Dr. Wellington. The Medical Wo- 
man’s Club will endeavor to keep the 
work going by means of contributions. 

The engagement is announced of Dr. 
Ella B. Everitt, chief resident physican 
and surgeon at the Woman’s Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Dr. Arthur Mac- 
Donald, specialist in the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Everitt, after finishing her college 
course, graduated from the Woman’s Med- 
ical College, and she was appointed phy- 
sician in charge of the Northwestern Hos- 
pital at Minneapolis. She subsequently 
became assistant physician and gynecolo 
gist at the State Insane Asylum of Min- 
nesota. 

Dr. Marie Louise Le Fort Welzmiller is 
a district physician for the Board of 
Health in the city of Newark, N. J. She 
has charge of an overcrowded and dilapi- 
dated tenement-house district, and many 
of her duties are disgreeable and onerous. 
She is a woman of rare courage and an 
efficient official, and is held in highest 
esteem by the Board of Health and medi- 
cal men generally. F. M. A. 
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THE QUESTION OF RIGHTS. 


A distinguished statesman recently 
said: ‘‘The recognition of the rights of 
the Cubans by resolution did not create 
those rights. They existed before.” 

If the recognition of the rights of the 
Cubans by resolution did not create those 
rights, what did create them, and when 
were they created? 

We turn for answer to the immortai 
Declaration that ‘all men... are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights.” If the rights of the 
Cubans are inalienable, and existed before 
the resolution recognized them, do not the 
rights of women exist, in the same way, 
though they have not been recognized by 
resolution? 

More than a quarter of a century ago, 
the rights of the negro were under consid- 
eration. At that time woman, who had 
80 greatly contributed to the securing of 
his freedom from chattel slavery, modestly 
asked that, while his political rights were 
being defined, the rights of woman might 
not be overlooked; but conservatism and 
prejudice said to her: ‘‘Stand aside; this 
is the negro’s hour!” She gave place to 
him then; but, in all these years since he 
was enfranchised, her hour has not struck. 

Now that our country has acquired 
some new territory, the rights of the men 
of these possessions are considered all- 
important, and it is declared that the 
rights of these men have existed from 
their birth, and therefore must be recog- 
nized. Yet the rights of women have 
existed by the same logic from the begin- 
ning, but the resolution of recognition 
has never gotten beyond the committee- 
room, 

How long must woman yet wait until 
she comes into possession of her own? 

Laura A, GREGG, 
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THE KING OF THE BAMANGWATOS. 





A SOUTH AFRICAN CHIEF. 

King Khama, chief of the Bamangwatos, 
is one of the most interesting figures in 
South African history, and is, in some re- 
spects, the most remarkable product of 
Christian missions in all Africa. His de- 
vout faith and noble, Christ-like charac- 
ter have made a deep impression upon all, 
native or civilized, who come in contact 
with him. His father, Sekhome, was one 
of the most ferocious and treacherous of 
the native chiefs, and several times sought 
the life of his son to punish him for his 
refusal to continue the native superstitious 
practices. From the time of his conver- 
sion Khama has been a persistent and im- 
placable foe to the liquor traffic. In a 
dispatch to the British, government he 
said: 

It were better for me that I should lose 
my country than that it should be flooded 
with drink. Lobengula never gives me a 
sleepless night; but to fight against drink 
is to fight against demons, not against 
men. I dread the white man’s drink 
more than all the assegais of the Mata- 
beles, which kill men’s bodies, and it is 
quickly over; but drink puts devils into 
men, and destroys both bodies and souls 
forever. Its wounds never heal. I pray 
your honor never to ask me to open even 
a little door to drink. 

Khama not only refused to permit his 
people to drink, but has banished from 
his kingdom English traders who attempt- 
ed to sell liquor. In spite of his many 
remonstrances, traders insisted on bring- 
ing drink into his country under the 
guise of other goods, and he went person- 
ally from wagon to wagon and house to 
house. The next day he summoned all 
the traders to the king’s courtyard and 
told them what he had seen, reminding 
them that he had warned them against 





selling his people drink; but they had de. 


spised his laws because he was a black 
man, and for nothing else. 


Well, [am black; but, if I am black, I 
am chief of my own country at present. 
When you white men rule in the country, 
you will do as you like, At present I rule, 
and I shall maintain my laws, which you 
insult and despise. You have insulted 
and despised me in my own town because 
I am a black man. You do so because 
you despise black men in your hearts, If 
you despise us, what do you want here in 
the country that God has given us? Go back 
to your own country. ‘Take everything 
you have; strip the iron roofs off the 
houses; the wood of the country and the 
clay of which you made the bricks you 
can leave. Take all that is yours and go, 
lam trying to lead my people to act ac- 
cording to that word of God which we 
have received from you white people, and 
you show them an example of wickedness 
such as we never knew. You, the people 
of the word of God! Go! Take your cat- 
tle and leave my town, and never come 
back again. 

The utmost silence followed Khama’s 
words, and the traders lost the very power 
toreply. From that day to this Khama 
has succeeded in keeping drink out of his 
country, despite the efforts of English 
traders and even of government officials 
to bring the dreaded curse into his king- 
dom.— Public Opinion, 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The next annual executive meeting of 
the National Council of Women will be 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., on Oct. 16, 4 
and 18. The invitation was extended by 
the officers of the Minneapolis Woman’s 
Council at an executive committee meet- 
ing in Chicago early in June, and it was 
accepted provided all things could be 
arranged satisfactorily, and which has 
been done. Minneapolis had _ several 
rivals, but won easily, as the officers of 
the national council regard the local coun- 
cil as a model of its kind, 

The meeting will include morning busi- 
ness sessions, afternoon discussions, and 
popular meetings in the evening. Mrs. 
A. E. Higbee, president of the Minneapo- 
lis council, has been requested to suggest 
subjects for the programme that would 
especially fit into local interests. 


—-e—lCUCUCT 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS AT PARIS. 





‘For the last four days the International 
Congress for Woman’s Work and Institu- 
tions has brought the women of all coun- 
tries together ip the large halls of the 
palace dedicated to meetings of this sort 
during the exhibition,’’ says a Paris letter 
dated June 22, in the New York Evening 
Post. “The morning sessions have been 
devoted to sectional work, the reading of 
reports, and discussion of plans and im- 
provements in the various branches named 
on the programme: philanthropy, morals, 
education, work, art, literature, and sci- 
ence. The afternoon meetings have been 
open to all who wish to hear a1ésumé of 
the morning’s propositions, and to cast a 
vote for or against the reforms suggested. 
The afternoon attendance has been large. 

“The general bearing of the French 
women in public meetings is dignified and 
self-possessed. ‘They have quick, logical, 
and well-trained minds, and a ready com- 
mand of language which claims attention, 
Mile. Monod holds the place of honor, 
An old-fashioned bonnet frames her seri- 
ous face, and two braided locks of hair 
fall over either ear. At her left is Mme. 
Pégard, a bright end of scarlet ribbon 
caugbt in the embroidery of her bodice, 
testifying to the years she has devoted to 
the emancipation of woman. Beyond are 
Mme. Kergomard and Mme. Bogelot, also 
decorated with the red ribbon; Mesdames 
Blanc, Coiguet, Siegfried, Legrain, and 
others of the committee. There are a 
few American delegates—one only is able 
to speak French; the United States is 
meagerly represented. 

‘*Three reports have been given on wo- 
man’s place in literature during the last 
fifty years; one on French anthoresses by 
Mme. Blanc-Bentzon, one on Americans 
by Ida Eckert-Laurence, and the third by 
Mme. Dandurand, on women writers of 
Canada,”’ 


—_——— -_<?o- 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is arranging a meeting for 
some of the more advanced of the Cuban 
teachers, in order to educate them in “‘the 
club idea’’ as a means of self-development. 
The committee, consisting of Miss O. M. 
E. Rowe, Mrs. Henry D. Forbes, Mrs. 
Mary L. Sheldon, Mrs. J. Sewell Reed, 
and Miss Sarah E. Hunt, would like to 
give each Cuban a club year- book, as 
showing the work of an American woman’s 
club. 

The Western Club Woman of Denver 
rises to remark anent the biennial: 

The Colorado delegation was the only 
one that stood as a unit against reorgani- 
zation. Apparently politics does not sow 
dissension among women. 


A bright, newsy club monthly, called 
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The Keystone, comes from Charleston, | the scorn and byword of her sisters, It is 


S.C. It is the official organ of the South 
Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and of the South Carolina Audubon Soci- 
ety. 
heim,president of the S. C. Inter-collegiate 
Club, and Mrs. Ida Marshall Lining, prin- 
cipal of the Charleston Normal Training 
School for kindergartners. 

The South Carolina Federation has re- 
ceived from Converse College one scholar- 


a happy omen that the graduates do not 
concern themselves with matrimony. If 
a man, perchance, has the honor of sup. 


| porting them, he should ask nothing more. 


It is edited by Miss Mary B. Poppen- | 


It would be sheer presumption if he did.” 
In a wide acquaintance for half a cen- 


tury with college educated women, I have 


ship of free tuition for each county in the | 
State, which will be awarded through a 


competitive examination. 
woman’s college located at Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

The Heptorean Club of Somerville, 
Mass., organized six years ago, has ac- 
complished much good work. Since 1896 
it has given $1,000 to the helping of de- 
serving girls through college, and has 
also given $1,000 to the Somerville hospi- 
tal for the support of a free bed. The 
club has provided the finest lecturers that 
could be found in tbe country, and its 


Converse is a | 





influence has been given for all good | 


works, prominent among which was the 
furthering of the Prospect Hill Park plan, 
F. M. A. 
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AN UNJUST ASPERSION ON WOMEN. 


The Providence (R. I.) Journal, which 
takes every opportunity to show its con- 
tempt for women, is naturally opposed to 
their higher education. What can exceed 
in misstatement of fact and malignant 
comment the following editorial? We 
commend it to the attention of remon- 
strants as a significant evidence of the 
low esteem in which women are held by 
the men who oppose their enfranchise- 
ment: 


“The fact is noted that in all the ad- 
dresses delivered at women’s colleges dur- 
ing the commencement season just ended 
no reference whatever was made to the 
duties that at least a portion of the gradu- 
ates would be called upon to fulfill—-the 
duties connected with the holy estate of 
matrimony. ‘Why is it,’ asks one, ‘that 
women, when they get a little smattering 
of books, always seem to want to put one 
side the consideration of the very thing 
which makes them important in the 
world?’ This is a most ungracious ques- 
tion. It implies the relegation of woman 
to the inferior sphere in which man would 
gladly keep her, but from which she has 
at last emerged triumphant, her foot on 
the neck of her former tyrant. To be a 
wife and mother is a poor occupation, un- 
worthy of the higher powers of the sex. 
It recalls the time when women meant 
what they said when they promised 
‘to love, cherish, and obey,’ using the 
words with no mental reservations and no 
revolt of conscience. It is true that na- 
ture has so far unfo: tunately humiliated 
women as to provide for the perpetuation 
of the race by making wives and mothers 
necessary. But there are still glorious 
careers open to many of them in other 
directions; and even those who thought- 
lessly permit themselves to marry may 
easily escape the slavery which was once 
their lot. For it cannot be too often re- 
peated, nor too explicitly set down, that 
man may be tamed and subjugated,if stern 
measures be taken at the outset, if he be 
taught that he has no rights and few privi- 
leges. 

“Why, then, should commencement ad 
dresses deal with a subject which exer- 
cises less and less influence over the femi- 
nine mind, and which is at best but an in- 
terlude in the serious business of life? It 
is much more important to convince such 
old fashioned or unenlightened women as 
may be left that they are recreant to their 
obligations to the sex if they continue to 
look forward to marriage as their ultimate 
destiny. There are difficulties, no doubt, 
in such a task, The passionate appeals of 
the shrieking sisterhood,from Sarah Grand 
up, have not yet converted all women to a 
belief in the depravity and uselessness of 
man, Tender and pitying souls still be- 
lieve that he has good in him, or, moved 
by sentiments they have not the courage 
to repress, actually love him and are will- 
ing to cherish and even to obey. Alas, 
that one’s foes should be they of one’s 
own household! It is not in this way that 
great battles for the truth are to be won. 
Man may be conquered, but he will yet 
fancy that he may revolt so long as any of 
the superior sex be left to take his side. 
The women graduates do well to ignore 
such trivial duties as wifehood and moth- 
erhood imipose. Theirs not the narrow 
domestic circle, the homely joys of com- 
mon life, but the whole wide world ‘to 
wander up and doun,’ as the old ballad so 
naively says, always remembering that 
they are women, and not to be held by the 
petty rules that governed their grand- 
mothers. 

‘*A club devoted to the really important 
things of life has put forth a circular to 
women in which the objects which ought 
to interest them are categorically listed. 
‘We want your name and influence,’ it is 
said, ‘in our work. The officers of the 
club are giving gratuitously abundantly of 
their time and acquirements, and ex- 
penses have been borne by a few. Our 
sections comprise ethnology, archzology, 
entomology, ichthyology, embryology, 
psychology, spermatophyta, pteridophyta, 
thallophyta, bryophyta, physical botany, 
paleontology, geology, mineralogy, astron- 
omy, meteorology, forestry, microscopy, 
hygiene, medical science, economics, etc. 
One dollar annually secures all privileges 
of membership.’ It is cheap enough at 
the price. The woman who, with this 
range of knowledge before her, would 
ignobly sit at home and devote herself to 
the comfort of a mere man ought to be 





never known a single instance of hatred 
of men, or unwillingness to marry a really 
congenial husband, on the part of any 
such woman. As a rule such women 
marry, though somewhat later in life than 
their less fortunate sisters, and such mar- 
riages are very rarely uvhappy. The de- 
sire for codperation is an instinct implant- 
ed by nature in both sexes, and is not 
diminished in either man or woman by 
physical, mental, or moral development. 


H. B. B, 
—- moe 


QUESTIONS FOR SUFFRAGISTS 





The following list of questions was sent 
to friends of suffrage in one of the States 
where there are as yet few organizations. 
We commend it to the consideration of 
the suffragists of every State. 

1, Will you ask your county papers to 
publish suffrage news and arguments? 
Will you supply these yourself, or would 
you prefer to have the Chairman of Press 
Work send something to you weekly for 
a suffrage column? Will you write or 
secure letters for publication answering 
any objections to, or misstatement about 
woman suffrage which may appear in 
your local papers? 

2. Will you circulate petitions asking 
your next Legislature to give women more 
suffrage rights? Will you write letters to 
the candidates for the Legislature asking 
each to work for woman suffrage? 

3. Will you hold a parlor meeting for 
the discussion of woman suffrage? Will 
you ask your pastor to preach sermons 
for woman suffrage? Will you plan a 
suffrage recitation contest among the 
children? 

4. Will you ask the officers of your 
County Fair Association to engage a 
speaker on women’s enfranchisement? 
Would you like to have one of the State 
officers or a lecturer visit your city? 

5. Will you bring outa large vote among 
the women at school elections in the 
spring, and at the time of the elections of 
Trustees of the State University in the 
fall? 

6. Would you like suggestions as to a 
course of study for a suffrage club? If 
you are a member of women’s clubs, will 
you have the subject of Equal Suffrage in- 
troduced on their programmes? 

7. Will you secure some women on 
school and library boards? Will you ask 
local organizations, not suffrage clubs, to 
pass woman suffrage resolutions? Will 
you send to the Treasurer some money 
for this work? 

Please answer these questions one by 
one, and make it a matter of conscience 
to answer ‘‘yes’’ quite frequently. 

Almost every suggestion can be carried 
out by a single individual without wait- 
ing for an organization. Many banded 
together could certainly do more effective 
work than one alone, but one can accom- 
plish much if she will try. Cc. W. McC, 

Evanston, Ill. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The annual report of the Woman’s 
Education Association of Massachusetts 
shows a wide range of useful work, from 
the provision of fellowships for foreign 
study, the maintenance of the American 
Women’s Table at the Zodlogical Station 
at Naples, and the sending of twenty-nine 
travelling libraries and seven picture sets 
to the rural towns, to the promotion of 
vacation schools in Boston and the label- 
ling of the trees and shrubs in the Back 
Bay Fens. The special subject to which 
the attention of the association has been 
directed during the past year has been 
moral education. 

Twenty-eight summer playgrounds and 
five vacation schools have been opened by 
the Philadelphia Board of Education, the 
former for a period of two months and 
the latter for six weeks. Excepting Satur- 
days, when they will be closed at noon, 
the playgrounds will be open daily from 
9 o'clock A. M. to 6 P.M. Each play- 
ground is provided with shade awnings, 
and is well equipped with games, and for 
the smaller children, toys and a ‘‘sea- 
shore,”’ consisting of a huge sandpile fur- 
nished with buckets and spades. Until 
noon each day, each playground will be 
in charge of a teacher, who will direct the 
children in their games and instruct in 
basket weaving, card cutting, scrap-book 
making, sewing, and other forms of ele- 
mentary manual training. During the 
afternoon the children will be under the 
care of the janitors, all of whom are 
sworn in as special policemen, so that 
they may exercise greater authority over 
the bigger boys and girls and any objec- 
tionable characters that may invade the 
playgrounds. Benches are provided for 


mothers who may visit the playgrounds 








to watch their children at play or take | Jerusalem” so the loftiest peaks of the 


their babies there for an airing. 

The summer school of the Chicago In- 
stitute, founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
has opened at McCormick Theological 
Seminary, with over 300 students. It 
was thought, months ago, when the 
school was first announced, that it would 
be held in the new Institute building, but 
owing to the labor troubles, no work has 
been done on that building. The stu. 
dents, who are mostly women teachers, 
come from every State in the Union, and 
some from Canada. The summer school 
term lasts from July 2 to Aug. 10, and is 
designed for those whose occupation will 
not permit them to attend at any other 
time. It is both academic and pedagogic, 
but almost entirely a normal schoo!. The 
school seeks to produce a type of char- 
acter, especially that of American citizen- 
ship, as distinguished from the acquisi- 
tion of knowledve. The principle on 
which it is based will be expounded in 
a monthly magazine called Course of 
Study, edited by Mrs. Marion Foster 
Washburne. 


25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS, 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





The WomAN’'s JOURNAL would like a 
good live canvasser in every town in the 
United States and Canada, and will try to 
make it worth any woman’s while to take 
up the work. Write to Henry B. Black- 
well, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Irena Fedorovna a_ Russian story- 
teller, within whose astonishing memory 
was stored over 100,000 lines of heroic 
and Jegendary poetry, not to mention 
countless tales commemorating romantic 
and heroic episodes in Russian history, 
has just died. All this, as the woman was 
perfectly illiterate, is now lost, unless, 
indeed, some of the legends may have 
been taken down as she recited them, 
Like all professional story-tellers, this 
womara wandered from fair to fair, and 
village to village, an always welcome visi- 
tor. She has often been invited to give 
recitations at royal palaces and noblemen’s 
houses. 

Mrs. Ruth Shaffner-Kitner has been 
appointed supervisor of education for the 
District of Ponce, Porto Rico, being the 
first woman thus honored in the island, 
The work embraces fifty schools, and is 
similar to that of city and district super- 
intendent in the States, with the addi- 
tional duty of paying the teachers. Mrs. 
Shaffner-Etnier was for eight years prin 
cipal of the girls’ department of the gre it 
Indian School at Carlisle, Pa., and is 
eminently fitted for her new position. 
She is also prominent in W. C. T. U. 
ranks, having been from the beginning 
on the World’s Executive Committee, 
The interests of this work have carried 
her into Europe and Asia. Two years 
ago, she and Miss Jessie Ackerman made 
an extended journey through Iceland, 
where they organized the White Ribbon 
work, Her magazine articles on ‘Iceland 
and its People,’’ ‘“'he Women of Ice- 
land,” and ‘*Rambles through the British 
Isles,’ written over the name of Ruth 
Shaffner, attracted wide attraction. 

A rare ceremonial, once common enough 
in New Bedford, occurred recently at the 
Friends’ Meeting-house, New Bedford—a 
Quaker wedding, at which the bride and 
groom were Herbert H. Longfellow, of 
Cambridge, and Mary S. Macomber, of 
New Bedford, daughter of Dr. Nathaniel 
Macomber, of Westport. The bride and 
groom made their own obligations, with- 
out the intervention of minister or justice 
of the peace. The bridegroom entered on 
the men’s side, attended by his best man. 
The bridal party came in on the women’s 
side. At the high seats the parties joined, 
and prayer was offered by Ruth S, Mur- 
ray. The bride and groom then made the 
prescribed proclamation of their vows, 
joined hands and signed the marriage cer- 
tificate. The appointed overseers of the 
Friends’ meeting, Dr. E. T. Tucker, Sarah 
Wright, Susan Thompson, and William 
Thompson, then signed, the document 
was read, and then the guests were al- 
lowed to sign it. A reception followed in 
the ‘Barclay Room,” adjoining the meet- 
ing-house. Mr. and Mrs, Longfellow 
after their wedding trip will reside in 
Cambridge. 

Green Mountain Lodge, at Waterbury 
Centre, Vermont, is under the manage- 
ment of Miss Elizabeth Colley, the presi- 
dent of the Vermont W.S. A., and is an 
ideal summer home. It is four miles from 
the Central Vermont Railroad, sixteen 
from Montpelier, and six from Stowe, and 
“As the mountains are around about 


| 


| dlesex Notch. 





Green Mountain Range are around about 
the beautiful village. Mount Mansfield, 
the highest mountain in the State, is in 
full view in the northwest. Inthe west 
is seen Camel’s Hump, another of Ver- 
mont’s famous mountains. On the east, 
at a distance of about three miles, stands 
Mount Hunger. A short distance south is 
a beautiful mountain pass known as Mid- 
The drives to these places 
and many others are unsurpassed in New 
England; and the rambles in the vicinity 
are delightful. The location of the house 
is high and healthy, with good sanitary 
conditions, large and airy rcoms, ample 
grounds, tennis and croquet, verandas, 
reception rooms, library, and bath rooms, 
The board is excellent—milk, eggs, fruit, 
vegetables, etc. One minute walk to post 
office and telephone. Terms, from $5 to 
$8 per week. Children under 12 years $4 
per week. Accommodations for 25 peo- 
ple, Electric cars meet all trains at Water- 
bury (Vermont Central Railroad Station), 
and convey passengers and their baggage 
to the grounds of the Lodge. ‘These cars 
also connect Waterbury Centre with 
Stowe, whence is a daily stage to the sum- 
mit of Mount Mansfield. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore says: ‘No lovelier location for 
a summer home exists in the world, Itis 
paradisiacal.”’ 





The ‘‘E-Z"’ Glove Shoe is bound to win 
its way, because it is a shoe that appeals 
to the woman of sense. It is so easily ad- 
justed to the foot that the thought of new 
shoes need no longer be dreaded. Then 
it is dainty and pretty in style, making 
the foot appear smaller than in the heavy 
lined shoe. The last upon which the 
‘‘E-Z”’ shoe is made very artistic, and pro- 
nounced a success by experts. ‘This shoe 
is one that will be appreciated by all who 
give it a trial. 

To THE Drear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deatness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr, Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 

Ir you don’t feel quite well, try a bottle 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla,. It is a wonder- 
ful tonic and invigorator, It will help 
you. 














CLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 


able foot-wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


lade on the most 
improved last. Hand- 








sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 
Price - - = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 
7 Temple Place, Room 39. 





Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of allhardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER..... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 


Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 








AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 


21 Tremont St. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season. 
Daily atz2ands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 16. 


A Temperance Town. 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500, 





Branch 




















... LADIES... 


Do you want to stand correctly? Do 
the prevailing figure and casein re—a flat abdo- 
men, long waist, sloping hips and hose supported 
back and front? If so, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisiteon 
the market— 





The Mamad Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900), 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles, 

Price in Black or White Cotton, 1.560. Satin, 
any color, $2.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets, Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restiul 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The moat popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Ling 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, BOSTON, at 2 P. M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO, 


(LIMITED), 





43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


25c. A SHARE: 


The Home Extension Mining Co. controls 
18 lots near the heart of Leadville, and adjoinin 
the property of the celebrated HOME MININ 
CO., whose enormous ore chutes have been traced 
to the Home Extension property, and evidently 
meet and cross under it. 

To make final payments upon the property and 
provide necessary funds to sink a shaft, 100,000 
shares of its stock are now offered at 25 cents a 
share (par $1). 

Rents alone from storesand dwellings now upon 
the property will yield a substantial and steadily 
increasing revenue; but there is every reason to 
believe that the mines underlying the property 
will, in the near future,beas greatdividend payers 
as the HOME, which is now paying 50 per cent, 
monthly dividends o.1 its en: ire capital. 

Prospectus and tull peccemseee on application. 
HOME EXTENSION MINING CO., Dept. U, 64 
Equitable Bldg., Boston. 











of Ladies desiring 
is called to; the 


attention 
WAISTS 
attractive display at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


The 
WHITE 


144 Tremont Street. 
This is a truly white season, and it 
is evident that Miss Fisk has pre- 
pared for it. 
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CANTICLE OF THE ROAD. 


BY ARTHUR COLTON. 


A draught of water from the spring, 
An apple from the wayside tree, 
A bit of bread for strengthening, 
A pipe for grace and policy; 
And so, by taking time, to find 
A world that’s manly to one’s mind; 
Some health, some wit in friends a few, 
Some high behaviors in their kind, 
Some dispositions to be true. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


-_ 


AN EMPTY NEST. 








BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER,. 





Never a sign in this empty nest 
Of the love that mated, the love that sung. 
The birds are flown to the east and west, 
And the husk of their homestead has no 
tongue 
‘To tell of the sweet still summer eves, 
Of the sweeter, merrier summer days; 
Only a nest in the falling leaves, 
And silence here in the wood’s dark maze. 


But I hold in my hand the dainty thing 
Woven of feather and fluff and reed. 

Once ’twas the haven of breast and wing, 
And the shelter of callow and helpless 

need. 

It tells of a passionate gladness gone; 
It dumbly whispers that love is best; 

That never a night but has had a dawn— 
And I drop a kiss in the empty nest. 

—Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 





LIFE’'S SCARS. 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





They say the world is round, and yet 
I often think it square, 

So many little hurts we get 
From corners here and there. 

But one great truth in life I've found, 
While journeying to the west,— 

The only folks who really wound 
Are those we love the best. 


The man you thoroughly despise 
Can rouse your wrath, 'tis true; 
Annoyance in your heart will rise 
At things mere strangers do; 
But those are only passing ills. 
This rule all lives will prove: 
The rankling wound which aches and thrills 
Is dealt by hands we love. 


The choicest garb, the sweetest grace, 
Are oft to strangers shown ; 

The careless mein, the frowning face 
Are given to our own. 

We flatter those we scarcely know; 
We please the tleeting guest; 

And deal full many a thoughtless blow 
To those who love us best. 


Love.does not grow on every tree, 
Nor true hearts yearly bloom. 
Alas, for those who only see 
This cut across a tomb! 
But, soon or late, the fact grows plain 
To all through sorrow’s test: 
The only folks who give us pain 
Are those we love the best. 


> 


DENCY MERRILL’S WEDDING. 


BY MARY ALLEN. 


Dency Merrill sat on the doorstep of the 
old log house which was her birthplace, and 
hid been her home for eighteen years, and 
gazed with a happy face across the ‘‘big 
medder” toward a little clump of trees 
which intervened between her and a cer- 
tain little new log house, from which she 
c ould faintly hear the sound of a hammer. 

This was not the first evening she had 
thus sat listening to that sound and watch- 
ing to catch a glimpse of Sam coming 
down the road whistling a merry tune, It 
was always the same tune that he whistled, 
and Dency knew that linked with the 
melody was a simple rhyme of a happy 
life, a little home, and a loving wife. 

As the first sharp, clear note smote upon 
her ear she would arise from her seat and 
go and meet him; and when Sam saw her 
coming the whistle would die away as the 
contracted lips expanded into a broad 
smile. There was never any formal greet- 
ing between the two, for Dency Merrill 
and Sam Wheeler were plain, practical 
people, whose feelings rarely took the 
form of words, but manifested them- 
selves chiefly in unromantic deeds. 

Dency, especially, was lacking in senti- 
mentality. She was a woman who could 
mend and make and scrub and bake for 
the man of her choice; one who would 
always have the meals served promptly 
and keep the house in order; one who 
would, with untiring zeal and a certain 
womanly skill, perform all the duties of a 
nurse in illness, but who would not be apt 
to sweeten her zeal in serving with many 
loving phrases or merely tender touches. 

“I believe in plain vittles,”’ she used to 
say. ‘Pork and beans and good cider 
vinegar is good enough for me, but them 
that wants mush and molasses kin have 
*em, only they needn’t expect ’em where 
I’m cook,”’ 

And Sam expected neither softness nor 
sweetness in Dency, and he honestly en- 
joyed and appreciated the homely sturdi- 
ness and piquancy of her character, which 
the “‘pork and beans and vinegar” of her 
simile typified. 

The rough, active life of the pioneer 








does not tend to the especial development 
of the emotional nature, but rather of a 
rugged reticence in regard to mere feel- 
ings. 

**We think as much of our own folks as 
anybody, but we’ve no time to palaver,”’ 
was the general opinion expressed in 
homely phrase. 

Sam Wheeler, absorbed like every one 
else, in supplying the inexorable needs of 
the body, was quite unaware that he 
possessed a vein of genuine sentiment, 
and, indeed, would not have understood it 
had any one suggested the fact to him; 
but he did understand the happy light 
that shone in Dency’s eyes as she came to 
meet him on this bright afternoon, and he 
understood, by the sweet thrill that stirred 
his heart when their eyes met, that she 
was dearer to him than aught else in the 
world, 

His greeting as they met was, ‘Wal, 
Dency, my girl, it’s all done, even to the 
button on the back door. I’ve put upa 
corner cubberd for ye,’n’ made a swing- 
shelf down suller. I’ve sot up the stove 
in the ‘lean to,’ ’n’ I’ve swept out ‘the 
room’ and got it all ready fur ye to go to 
work to-morrer. I reckon you hain’t been 
idle to-day, nuther.”’ 

“Wal, I just hain’t. Ef I hain’t flew 
around to-day there’s no use a-talkin’. 
Ma’s been as cross as two sticks, but she 
hain’t set down all day; ’n’ Elsie, too, 
she’s worked like anailer. We've got two 
dozen punkin an’ two dozen mince pies 
baked, ’n’ a heap o’ johnny cake, a bushel 
basket o’ doughnuts—you won't forget 
the cider, will ye?—’n’ we've biled a ham, 
’n’ we got sassige, dried beef, pickles, ’n’ 
a splendid m’lasses cake that’s as nice as 
a fruit cake. It’s got dried apples stewed 
in m’ lasses and cut up fine into it. M’lindy 
Bailey showed me how to make it; she 
learned when she went to Tadmore to her 
cousin’s weddin’. Ma made a one-two- 
three-four cake, an’ as fur bread, I reckon 
we've bread enough ef the whole ‘Six- 
Mile Wouds’ had been bid to the weddin’. 
M’lissy Jones is comin’ over to cook the 
meat and pertaters to-morrer afternoon. I 
only hope ’twon’t rain.’’ 

Sam had listened to all these details 
with a profound interest; it was evident 
that they were of moment to him. 

‘‘How early ye goin’ over to-morrer?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, I'll be there before you! There’s 
a heap o’ work to do over there, I'll 
have to be stirrin’ by sun-up. I'll bring a 
snack, so we won’t have to take time to 
come hum to dinner. Hain’t you comin’ 
in?”’ 

“Shan’t have time to-night, Dence. Got 
some settlin’ up to do with the old man.”’ 

Dency laughed. 

‘Comes putty hard on our folks—your'’n 
’n’ mine—losin’ their best han’s just ’fore 
harvest. Wal, I reckon when we're a- 
livin’ over there,” pointing toward the 
grove, ‘they'll think a heap more on us 
than they ever hev, even ef we allers hev 
stayed to hum and slaved fur ’em fur 
nothin’. Madon’t set no great store by 
me, but she’ll miss me when it comes to 
cookin’ fur harvest han’s, I kin tell ye. 
But pa, now, I think he ’preciates what I 
do, an’ I’m glad we ain’t goin’ so fur away 
but what we kin see him real often,”’ 

Sam had a dim comprehension of the 
fact that itis no light thing fora girl to 
leave her home and parents forever, even 
to go with the man of her choice and 
work with him in the founding of a new 
home; and there was a touch of deep feel- 
ing in his voice as, laying one hand upon 
Dency’s shoulder, he said: 

‘‘Wal, Dence, to-morrer at this time 
we'll be a livin’ over there in our own 
home, ’n’ your father ’n’ mother’ll allus 
be welcome there. An’ Dency, I’ve allus 
said that ef I ever had a woman I'd be 
good to her, ’n’ I mean to be a good hus- 
band to ye.” 

Dency’s practical little heart was 
touched; but, true to her creed, she re- 
plied rather abruptly: 

*O’ course ye will, Sam. Ef I didn’t 
know that I wouldn’t hev ye. I hain’t a 
bit afeared but what you'll be as good a 
husband as I will a wife, any day. I hain’t 
no angel, ’n’ I don’t pretend to be. I ex- 
pect to make ye stan’ ’roun’, Sam,” 

Sam laughed as if he fancied he should 
enjoy being made to ‘stan’ ’roun”’ by her, 
and, with a ‘‘Wal, I’ll resk it,’’ he went 
down the road whistling his favorite air, 
while Dency entered the house, 

She found her mother ‘‘flyin’ ’roun’ like 
a hen with her head cut off,’’ as she ex- 
pressed it, getting supper fur “‘the 
hands,” assisted by a lazily moving girl of 
about fifteen, who immediately sat down 
when she saw Dency come in. 

‘“‘Now you Elsie,”” screamed Mrs. Mer- 
rill from the pantry, “you git right up an’ 
finish settin’ that table, ’n’ Dency can fry 
the ham. Here we've been a-cookin’ all 
day an’ hain’t got nothin’ to eat at all. 
I’ll be glad when this pesky weddin’s 
over, an’ we kin havea tittle peace an’ 
quietness onct more. You'd think, pa, to 
see the way Dency’s been a-fussin’ all day, 
that she s’pected the folks was a-comin’ 
to her weddin’ in a starvin’ condition fur 





want of food. Why, ef we'd a quarter ’f 
an army to feed, as they used to in Revo- 
lutionary times, we’d hev orations enough 
for ‘em; but it allus puzzles me why they 
didn’t divide ’em ’roun’ more evenly. A 
quarter 'f an army to a family! There 
ain’t much equillery-bim to that.”’ 

Mrs. Merrill, as you will perceive, was 
not an educated woman; but she was 
Eastern born, and had emigrated to the 
West in her early girlhood, so that she 
had had better opportunities than many 
of her neighbors, and had been a reader of 
a variety of books, and therefore imagined 
herself quite a literary woman. 

Farmer Merrill, a rough old man, with- 
out an atom of pretension, generally 
laughed at his wife’s attempts to “show 
off afore folks,’ but said nothing. At 
this time he turned to Dency, who was 
moving about at her work in a manner 
which showed that she was a little irri- 
tated. 

**Wal, Dence,” said he, ‘‘a gal never has 
a weddin’ but onct, do they?” 

“Yes, they do, pa,’’ interrupted Elsie. 
“Folks sometimes gits married more ’n 
once,” 

“*A gal don’t,” said her father jocosely. 
‘There’s never but one weddin’ fur a gal, 
’n’ I don’t blame her fur wantin’ a tip-top 
out-’n’-outer, I don’t.”’ 

Dency gave her father a grateful look, 
and announced that supper was ready. 

“Do ye need any help to-morrer gittin’ 
things shipshape?’’ asked the farmer, as 
they drew around the table, and the ham 
and potatoes and johnny cake began to 
circulate. 

“I reckon we won't need any help, pa. 
Sam said he'd got the carpenterin’ all 
done.”’ 

‘**Fore I'd go to livin’ in a log eabin,”’ 
said Elsie in acontemptuous tone, ‘when 
everybody nowadays builds frame houses!”’ 

‘“*Ye’ve lived in a log cabin all your 
days,’’ said her father, sternly, ‘'’n’ ef 
ever you git as likely a feller as Sam 
Wheeler, I'll be mighty thankful, I kin 
tell ye. Though,’’ he added in an after- 
thought, ‘‘I’d be sorry fur him.” 

A general laugh went round the table at 
poor Elsie’s expense, and, with a toss of 
her head, she replied: 

“They hain’t any one ’roun’ here you’)) 
ever hev a chance to feel sorry fur, [ kin 
tell ye that,” and she flouted herself out 
of the room. 

“Now, pa,’”’ said Mrs, Merrill, ‘‘you’re 
too hard on Elsie. She’s as good as Dency 
any day, but she hain’t quite as ambitious, 
and she takes to books like I used to. 
She’ll be a lady ef she has a chance.”’ 

“Hope she'll take herself away from 
kere then,” growled the farmer, “I don’t 
want none o’ your fine bandbox ladies 
’roun’ me. I want folks that’s got some 
git up-and-dust to ’em like Dency—folks 
that hain’t afeard o’ silin’ their han’s with 
hard work.” 

‘But Elsie hain’t well.” 

‘““Pshaw! Needn’t tell me! An’ ef she 
hain’t it’s because she don’t do nothin’. 
I'd get peakin’ and pinin’, too, ef I didn’t 
do no more’n she does. But there’s one 
good thing—she’ll hev to work when 
Dency’s gone.” 

“Sun up” the next morning saw Dency, 
true to her intention, with her lunch 
basket on her arm, wending her way to 
the little new house; but Sam was there 
before her, and met her at the door with 
a smile of welcome. 

“Didn’t believe you’d beat me, Dence. 
I’ve got a fire made and water hot fur 
scrubbin’.”’ 

‘Tl allus knowed you was wuth savin’, 
Sam. An’ ef you hain’t put a roller fur 
the towel, too! That’s real handy.”’ 

‘*Here’s a nail fur your bunnet, ’n’ the 
basket kin stand on this shelf. It’s a nice 
tidy little place, hain’t it, Dence?” 

“It'll be tidy after I’ve worked at it a 
spell,’’ replied Dency, as she took off her 
sunbonnet, rolled up her sleeves, and 
pinned up the skirt of her dress. And 
then there ensued such a rubbing and a 
scrubbing as that building never saw be- 
fore—or after either, for that matter. 

Sam was her willing slave. He it was 
who kept up the fire and brought the 
water. Ile nailed up the pretty curtains 
of striped calico, whereon yellow cupids 
shot blue arrows from the hearts of gigan- 
tic roses at preposterous men and women, 
and he it was who admired silently the 
pretty bare feet that pattered about on 
the wet floor to ‘“‘save the shoes,’’ which 
were resumed when the floor was dry. 
At noon Dency made coffee, and, spread- 
ing a brown table cloth over the pine 
table of Sam’s own manufacture, laid the 
simple meal. 

“We'll have to set on these hosses,” 
said Sam, bringing in the four-legged 
wooden steeds to which carpenters give 
that name. 

“All right. We shan’t have time to set 
long. There’s a right smart chance o’ 
work to do before two o’clock, fur I’m 
goin’ home then.”’ 

“Fur the last time,’’ said Sam, with a 
grin. ‘Will you please pass the bread, 
Mis’ Wheeler?” 

A bright flush shot over Dency’s face, 





but she saucily replied: ‘Better not 
count your chickens ’fore they're hatched. 
I hain’t Mis’ Wheeler yit, ’n ef you hain’t 
keerful maybe I won’t never be.” 

“I'll resk it.”” 

You're allus willin’ to resk it, but 
there’s sich a thing as reskin’ it once too 
often. Now, lemme see. What's to be 
done? You've got hosses and boards 
enough to fix the tables fur supper?” 

“I calk’late I have.” ° 

**Well, then, there’s all the vittles to be 
brung over ’n’ put in the cellar, and 
cheers to be brung from your home and 
our’n fur the wimmen folks—the men 
folks kin stand. Then we're to go home 
and get rigged up, and come back. As 
the folks come they’ll leave their hosses 
in pa’s barn and walk over, ’n’ about four 
o’clock the weddin’!! take place.”’ 

‘*All right!’’ shouted Sam, seizing 
Dency around the waist and giving her a 
kiss. ‘‘TLere’s where the laugh comes 
in.”’ 

“Maybe you'll find it hain’t, ef you 
don’t behave yourself and quit puttin’ me 
out so. Then after the weddin’ you'll 
hev to see to the boys gittin’ the tables 
ready and bringin’ up the vittles, while 
the things is cookin’; ’n’ I must git the 
pertaters all ready fur bilin’, ’n’ the fire 
laid all ready to kindle. I reckon we kin 
hev supper ready by six, at the furtherest; 
then we'll give ’em an hour to git their 
suppers ’n’ an hour to clean up and wash 
the dishes, so I calk’late we could begin 
dancin’ by eight.”’ 

“We'll hev a jolly old house-warmin’, 
won’t we, Dence? The gals are goin’ to 
help, I ’spose?” 

“Ob, yes; M’lissy ’ll tend to the cookin’, 
and Becky and Cyntby’ll help me wash 
the dishes.” 

“But you’re not goin’ to wash dishes, 
Dency, ’n’ with your weddin’ gown on, 
too!’ 

‘*They’re my dishes,”’ replied the future 
Mrs. Wheeler, with decision, ‘*’n’ I’m 
goin’ to see that they’re washed proper, 
ef I have to do it myself.”’ 

‘Catch Dency a-shirkin’,”’ said Sam 
admiringly to himself, as his prospective 
housekeeper went to the door to shake 
the table cloth. 

By two o’clock Dency’s plans had been 
carried out, and she and Sam repaired to 
their paternal homes, to meet again at the 
little new house in bridal attire. “Not 
later than half past three,” as Dency said 
when they parted, “fur we must be here 
fust, you know, to look after the folks 
when they come.”’ 

“It’s an awful clus, muggy day, Dency, 
‘n’ it’s sartinly goin’ to rain,’’ was Mrs. 
Merrill’s greeting as her daughter entered 
the house. 

“Ob, ma, you’re allus borrerin’ trouble. 
I don’t believe it'll rain; ef it does, ’t’ll 
only be a shower to lay the dust ’n’ clear 
the air.”’ 

‘Wall, you don’t borrer trouble,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Merrill in an aggrieved tone. 
“You won’t even take it when it comes.”’ 

‘IT just won’t ef I kin help it,’’ answered 
the girl as she went upstairs to make her 
wedding toilet. Mrs. Merrill’s prophecy 
proved true. In less than a quarter of an 
hour a brisk rain was falling. 

“What'd ye think now?’ called the 
lady in a tantalizing tone from the foot of 
the stairs. 

“Jest you wait, ma,’’ floated down the 
cheery reply. And Dency’s prophecy 
proved also true, for the rain lasted but a 
short time, and the sun came out clearer, 
brighter than ever; and the grass and 
leaves, with bright, clean, sparkling faces, 
kissed the feet and hands and showered 
blessings on the head of the happy maiden 
as she hurried across the “big medder”’ 
toward the little new house already so 
dear to her heart. 

As in the morning, Sam met her at the 
door, with a smile of welcome, but there 
was a strange embarrassment in their 
greetings. Sam, no doubt, felt a little 
awkward and constrained in his new suit, 
and in truth did not look as graceful and 
manly as in his every-day homespun; but 
Dency, like every woman, felt more at 
ease because of the conséiousness that she 
was well dressed, but for the first time she 
fully realized that she had reached the 
last boundary of girlhood. No wonder 
that she shrank back a little timidly when 
she knew that the actual moment of cross- 
ing it had come, 

Silently she crossed ‘tthe room” and 
busied herself in rearranging the curtains, 
and silently Sam watched her. Ie took in 
every detail; the rounded figure, the pretty 
green challie dress with its pagoda sleeves, 
the cherry-colored neck ribbon, his gift, 
and the abundant black hair so glossy 
and smooth, puffed over each ear in the 
prevailing style; and he thought no one in 
the world could be as pretty and good as 
Dency. 

At length, going to where she stood 
gazing out of the window, he seated him- 
self and drew her down upon his knee. 
She made no resistance, but fixed her 
eyes intently upon a short crisp curl over 
his left ear, which she twirled around her 
fingers. 








Sam tried to speak, but was surprised 
that his voice refused to come. “Some 
pesky thing in my throat chokes me,” 
thought he, as he worked at the stiff 
collar with his fingers, and after a violent 
hemming he succeeded in clearing his 
throat. 

**You don’t know how proud and happy 
I am, Dency gir!” (this was his pet name); 
‘proud of you, and proud I’ve got a little 
home to bring ye to. ’Tain’t what I'd a 
hed ef Icould a hed my wish, but every 
stroke of work that’s been done here bas 
been done with a thought o’ you. I said 
to myself, ‘Now, Sam, make your work 
true and honest like your love fur Dency, 
You know you're true to her from the 
shaggy outside clear down to the core,’ 
and I hev done honest work on this house. 
It'll stand as long as we live; and we’|l 
keep it, won’t we? No matter how rich 
we get, or how big a house we may build 
some day, we'll allus keep this little ca- 
boose, and tack it onto the big house 
somewheres; aud we'll show it to our 
children and grandchildren as the place 
where we was first married and went to 
keepin’ house, won’t we?” 

Dency felt the quick blood leap into her 
face at his words. She had been almost 
on the point of crying, but it wouldn’t do 
to be such a goose; and therefore, to hide 
her true feeling, and her embarrassment, 
she answered in a bhalf-tantalizing tone: 

“Its a mighty good thing fur yer that 
you hed the house ef you wanted me,”’ 

“‘So,’’ replied Sam, laughingly, ‘‘it’s 
the house you’re a marryin’ and not the 
man?’’ 

‘Jest so,’ said Dency. “Catch me a 
marryin’ and goin’ home to his folks, like 
Marthy Wright, and a hevin’ his old 
mother a standin’ over me to watch ef I 
scraped each plate a hull minute ’fore I 
put it into the dish pan. Nor I wouldn’t 
take him home to my folkses, nuther, like 
Sally Bailey did.” 

“Wal, | don’t blame ye fur that feelin’, 
Dency; but ef I hadn’t hed a house, 
wouldn't ye a married me, eh? Wouldn't 
ye, Dency?”’ And he drew his arm more 
tightly about her, and looked into her face 
with eyes from which the smile had fled. 
Somehow her words had touched him 
deeply. He did not believe that Dency 
was influenced by the material comforts 
that he could give her, but after what she 
had said he wanted to hear her say it was 
for himself that she accepted his offer. 
Dency did not in the least comprehend 
the feeling that prompted his eager ques 
tion. Knowing in her own heart that 
Sam’s being ‘‘well-to-do’’ had had no in- 
fluence over her, she felt that she had 
given him the strongest proof of her love 
in promising to be his wife, and just now 
her own nature was under the influence 
of a new and strange feeling. Realizing 
the necessity of diverting her thoughts 
from herself, and breaking from Sam’s 
detaining grasp, she sprang up, saying: 

“Don’t be foolish, Sam! Here comes 
Uncle Joel and Aunt Matildy.’’ And she 
hastened away to welcome the first of the 
wedding guests. 

Sam followed her, calling back to his 
face the smile, and saying to himself: 
‘“She’s only jokin’, of course, I know 
Dency, ’n’ she’s true as steel.’’ But the 
longing for the expression of love from 
her lips still remained, and would not be 
banished. 

‘Sam looks awful stiff,’ whispered 
M’lindy Bailey to Dency. ‘I hope gittin’ 
married hain’t goin’ to make him disagree- 
able.”’ m 

The house which Sam had prepared for 
his bride was a small one, made of hewn 
logs, and contained but one room. There 
was, however, a slab _ ‘“lean-to”’ or 
“shanty’’ built in the rear, which was to 
answer as asummer kitchen. The cellar 
was reached by an outside stairway,which 
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was protected by a door set at an angle, 
which Sam said to himself would make a 
“nice sliding place fur the children.” 

The grove which hid from their view 
the Merrill homestead was in reality some 
distance away, there being no large trees 
in close proximity to the little dwelling. 

Looking from the back door of the 
“Jean-to” straight across the “big med- 
der,’ Dency could see the new barn that 
her father had built at some distance from 
the old house, near to the “‘rise of ground” 
upon which he intended some day to put 
a new house, when he could “allus keep 
an eye on Dency,”’ he said. She noticed 
that none of the friends had left their 
conveyances at the new barn, and spoke 
of it to her father. 

‘“No,”’ said he. ‘There’s room enough 
in the old barn, and it’s so much nearer 
the house, I didn’t think it wuth while 
fur’em to hev to traipse off down there 
with their teams. The hosses won't know 
whether the barn’s new or old.” 

The friends who had come to Dency’s 
wedding were from a circle of fifteen 
miles’ radius, and were a homespun set of 
hard-working farmers, but with big hearts 
brimming over with kindness and good- 
nature. The men gathered in knots and 
clusters outside the house, with hands in 
breeches’ pockets or whittling, with hats 
pushed back from their faves, and their 
cheeks distended with generous quids of 
tobacco, the expressed essence of which 
they distributed right and left with lavish 
impartiality, while they discussed crops 
and stock and the failures and successes 
of farming. The women sat in little 
groups in “the room,” amd openly scanned 
and criticised each other’s attire, or ex- 
changed experiences. 

‘“T saw your father goin’ across the 
medder,” said Sam to Dency. ‘What's 
he goin’ fur?”’ 

‘Fur the family Bible. He'll be back 
soon.” 

Farmer Merrill, going across the ‘big 
medder” for the family Bible, which was 
his wedding gift to Dency, and in which 
he intended to have the preacher make an 
entry of the marriage, was so busy with 
his own thoughts that his ears were at 
first deaf to these portents in the air, but 
at length he took note of a low, rumbling 
sound, like the approach of a distant train 
of cars. A railroad had been built the 
year before so near that they often heard 
the trains. 

“Didn’t know ther’ was a train this 
time o’ day,’’ said the farmer to himself, 
as he entered his house, and went in 
search of the Bible. ‘‘Must be a tremen- 
jus heavy train, too. Never heard such a 
racket. Why, what’s the matter? It’s 
got pitch dark all of a suddint.”” And, 
grasping the book, upon which he had 
laid his hand just as the darkness fell 
upon him, he hurried to the door, For a 
moment he could see nothing, and then, 
as suddenly as it had fallen, the darkness 
cleared away, and, looking down the road, 
he was amazed to see his new two- 
wheeled ‘‘sulky”’ come sailing out of the 
top of the new barn. 

‘*‘Je-whittaker!’’ exciaimed he, ‘‘That’s 
mighty cur’us! Don’t see how that could 
happen ’thout the ruf comin’ off!’ And, 
glancing in the direction which the little 
vehicle took, he saw the roof sailing over 
the orchard. “It’s a hurricane,’ he 
groaned, ‘‘an’ Sam’s house is right in the 
track of it.’ 

But Sam's house was hidden by the veil 
of blackness in which the terrible de- 
stroyer had wrapped itself—the dear little 
house which Sam had proudly boasted 
would stand as long as they lived, And 
perhaps it had. Perhaps in its ruins 
Dency and Sam were both lying dead. 
With this awful fear in his heart, Farmer 
Merrill hurried across the meadow, yet 
not daring to raise his eyes to see the des- 
olation which the tornado had caused. 
But, as the rumbling grew fainter in the 
distance, he nerved himself to bear the 
inevitable, and looked up. Ah! the house 
was gone—gone entirely, not piled, a heap 
of ruins, upon crushed and bleeding hu- 
man forms, but gone bodily, lifted from 
its foundations, the heavy timbers being 
carried away, and the floor being left 
uninjured, while upon it lay a strangely 
mingled heap of men, women, and chil- 
dren, too frightened to cry aloud. 

The first warning of the approaching 
tornado that was noticed by the company 
was the distant rumbling, which by them, 
as by Farmer Merrill, was attributed to 
the cars. As it drew nearer, and became 
more intense, Caleb Green had given a 
glance out of the back door, and exclaimed 
in alarm: “It’s no train. It’s a tornado 
a comin’!’? And the next moment the 
place was enveloped in a thick cloud, and 
it seemed to them as if a legion of fiends 
were howling about them. Their ears 
were assailed by a confusion of awful 
noises, roaring, whistling, shrieking, and 
amid all a strange grinding and tearing 
sound, while the walls shook and quivered 
as if in deadly fear. 

Men, women, and children threw them- 
selves into each others’ arms, and awaited 
the awful crisis. Sturdy, brave-souled, 





and daring, no one fainted or went into 
hysterics; but all, with an instinct of self. 
preservation, threw themselves flat upon 
the floor. 

In that awful moment Sam’s one thought 
had been of Dency, and he endeavored to 
shield her with his own body from injury. 
“’T’ll have to kill me fust ’fore it can 
tech her,’’ he said to himself; and he felt 
a fierce sort of joy in the thought that, 
even if Dency didn’t care particularly for 
him, he loved her well enough to be glad 
to die for her. 

The storm had passed, a dead silence 
succeeded the fiendish tumult, the clouds 
broke away, and the sun once more looked 
down upon them with a broad smile. 

Sam, finding himself unhurt, was the 
first to spring to his feet and assist Dency 
to rise. Pale, but erect, she stood and 
looked about her upon the figures that 
still cowered on the floor at her feet, then 
anxiously out toward the meadow. She 
drew a deep sigh of relief as she saw her 
father coming running toward them. 
‘*Father’s alive yit!’’ she exclaimed, ‘'’n’ 
I guess there bain’t nobody hurt,” and 
Sam felt her hold upon him relax, and ber 
form begin to tremble. 

“Set down, do, Dency; you're all un- 
strung,” he whispered. 

In another moment she would have been 
sobbing hysterically upon his shoulder, 
had not her mother, who had been lying 
near her, arisen to a sitting posture, and, 
clasping her knees with her hands, rocked 
back and forth, groaning and wailing: 

“It’s a jedgment! It’s a jedgment! I 
knew somethin’ dreadful would happen 
’cause Sam began the house on Friday.” 

At these words Dency raised her head, 
and turned toward her mother, who con- 
tinued: 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I knew Dency 
wouldn’t git married this year, when she 
sot them tew cheer backs together.” 

The minister, who, in the general alarm, 
had thrown over the arm-chair in which 
he sat, and ensconced himself safely un- 
derneath its generous shelter, now thrust 
out his head like a turtle from its shell, 
and said, in his most sepulchral tones: 

‘*The hand of the Lord is in it.’’ 

Sam felt Dency’s hold upon him un- 
clasp. She moved away from him toward 
the speaker. Then there flashed through 
his mind the question he had asked, 
which Dency would not answer. His 
house was gone, and she was leaving him; 
the horror of the tornado was heaven 
compared with the anguish of that 
thought. Yet he would say no word to 
keep her. She should be free; but, brave 
as he was, he could not repress the groan 
that sprang from the depths of his heart 
at the thought. 

Dency heard the groan, and her first 
thought was that Sam was injured, and 
she hurriedly whispered: ‘Are you hurt, 
Sam?” 

He shook his head. But, if not injured, 
why so pale? Why those clinched hands, 
those tightly drawn lips? 

“You are hurt,”’ she insisted. 

‘No, not hurt, Dency; but your house is 
gone,” 

Quick-witted Dency grasped the mean- 
ing of that groan at once, and she turned 
quickly toward the preacher, who had now 
arisen, and, with a pompous manner, was 
saying: 

“It is evident that the Lord did not in- 
tend this wedding to take place—”’ 

“I knowed it—I knowed it,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Merrill. ‘*Poor Dency! she was so proud 
of her house.” 

**Pride always goes before a fall,’’ con- 
tinued the minister. 

With one look at Sam, a look so full of 
love that it would have healed at once his 
poor wounded heart if he had seen it, 
Dency stepped toward the minister, and 
spoke up proudly: 

‘Ef you think I’m goin’ to be cheated 
out of my weddin’ this way you’re much 
mistaken. I wa’n’t a marryin’ Sam 
Wheeler for his house—’’ 

Do you hear that, Sam? Yes, Sam 
heard, and the courage came back to his 
heart, and the light to his eye, and he 
moved forward, and took his place by 
Dency’s side. 

“They ain’t no one hurt. Sam and I are 
here, and ef we can’t be married under 
our own ruf, we can be over our own sul- 
ler. An’ ef Sam’s willin’ to take me right 
now and here, you can go ahead with the 
ceremony.” 

The minister looked at Mrs. Merrill in a 
bewildered way, as Sam replied: 

“I’m only too glad to take ye now, 
Dency, fur life and death; and bless ye 
fur your brave, true words.” 

As the minister, still uncertain what to 
do, glanced from one to another, the 
voice of Farmer Merrill was heard: 

‘All right, parson. Go ahead ’n’ marry 
‘em, ’n’ give ’em your blessin’. Folks 
that’s got grit like that ought to be helped, 
not hendered.”’ 

So, in their roofless, wall-less home, 
with the traces of desolation on every side, 
in the awe and hush of escape from a 
fearful death, with the fierce iornado 
thundering in the distance, and the bright 





June sun shining overhead, Sam Wheeler 
and Dency Merrill took upon themselves 
the vows that made them man and wife. 

A quiet bustle of congratulations fol- 
lowed, which was interrupted by a loud 
burst of laughter from those standing on 
one side of the room, and Becky Smith’s 
sharp voice was heard to exclaim: 

“Wal, I du declare! Si Peters, how un- 
der the sun and airth did you come down 
in the suller?’’ 

Every eye was turned toward the slowly 
rising cellar door, from which emerged 
poor Si, looking rather crestfallen, but 
evidently determined to brave it out. 

“*T was blew there.” 

‘“Humph!” said Becky; ‘‘should think 
you was. When the wind riz you wus a 
standin’ right behind me, ’n’ instid o’ you 
a doin’ your duty you shirked, and I land- 
ed on the floor.’’ What else she might 
have said was drowned in the shout which 
greeted her words. 

‘*Was anything hurt over home?” asked 
Dency of her father. 

‘Nothin’, only the ruf of the new barn's 
gone a ridin’ in my sulky. Ef ’t ain’t the 
cur’usest thing ever I seed. That thar 
ruf went a scootin’ off over the orchard, 
and the sulky arter it, ’n’ the house wa’n't 
teched. Then the harricane lighted down 
here and scooped this little shanty in, and 
then it went kitin’ off over the grove. It 
acted fur all the world like a rubber ball; 
hit the top o’ our barn, bounded up, lit 
here, then hopped over the grove, and so 
it goes hippety-hoppin’ along over the 
kentry, knockin’ things endwise wherever 
it lights. Wonder what it’s done with the 
logs from this bouse?”’ 

“I kin tell you,’’ said Caleb Green, who 
had been out reconnoitering. 

“It’s stuck ’em in that sand back over 
there. Druv ’em in half way up, as if 
withaspile. ’Twon’t be sich an awful 
job to git’em out, ’n’ after harvest we'll 
have a bee, and put the little house to- 
gether agin.” 

This plan met with universal favor, and 
we will add here that it was duly carried 
out. 

But now the preparations for supper 
must be made. The stove, which had 
been overturned, was again placed upon 
its feet a little distance from the house; a 
fire was kindled, and the potatoes were 
soon bubbling, and the ham “sizzling” 
and frying, while the tables were arranged 
by ‘the boys,” and “the girls” tripped up 
and down the cellar stairs with the abun- 
dance of good things provided by Dency 
for the feast. 

‘Dency,”’ said Sam, drawing her to one 
side, “there's a moon to-night; don’t you 
believe we could hang up a couple of lan- 
terns, and have the dance, arter all?” 

“Capital! We'll do it. It'll be ever so 
much nicer dancin’ outdoors than in the 
house, ’n’ the floor hain’t racked a mite.” 

And it was soon made known to the 
company that the original programme for 
a dance would be carried out, 

“Your daughter has a good deal of 
pluck,” said the minister to Mrs. Merrill. 

But that good lady seemed to feel that 
pluck needed an apology. 

**Yes, Dency means well,”’ she replied, 
‘*but she hain’t of a nervous temperature. 
Nothin’ pleases her, or makes her lose her 
equillery-bim; but as fur me, I’m so easily 
upsot, the slightest thing flounces my 
nerves,’’ and she sighed complacently. 


The moon came up as the sun went 
down; the lanterns were lighted and raised 
aloft on standards made of saplings; the 
fiddler, seated on a chair placed on top of 
the stove, left the whole floor cleared for 
the dancers, The preacher and the elderly 
people went home, but all night long the 
scraping of the fiddle and the stentorian 
‘calls’? of the fiddler blended with the 
sound of tripping feet. And all night long 
the twinkling stars laughed and winked at 
the hearty,whole-souled dancing, as Caleb 
Green whirled Becky Smith around in 
obedience to “Swing your pardners,” or 
the whole company became woefully con- 
fused in the ‘Grand right and left.’”’ And 
when the sun arose next morning he was 
greeted with the sound of ‘‘Fisher’s Horn- 
pipe’’ and a rather hoarse voice shouting, 
“All hands ’round!’’ 

“Hain’t you a little 
Wheeler?”’ asked Caleb, 
up.” 

Dency blushed at the sound of her new 
name, as she replied: 

“So it is, an’ there’s pa blowin’ the 
horn fur breakfast. But I didn’t get 
cheated out o’ my weddin’, did I?” 

“Nor I out o’ my trust in you,’’ whis- 
pered Sam in her ear. 
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“HUNGER IS THE BEST SAUCE,” 

Yet some people are never hungry. What- 
ever they eat has to be ‘forced down.” 
There is, of course, something wrong with 
these people. By taking Hocd’s Sarsapa- 
rilla a short time they are given an appe- 
tite and then they enjoy eating and food 
nourishes them. If you find your appe- 
tite failing, just try a bottle of Hood’s. It 
is @ true stomach tonic and every dose 
does good. 
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* Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P.M. 








ROUND TRIP, 75¢c. Single tase 
50-TRIP BOOK, $12.50 


E. 8S. MERCHANT, Cieneral Manager, 
Boston and Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 


The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALT) 











Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The little boys at Wesleyan University, 
“Middletown, Conn., who from year to year 
have achieved some notoriety as remon- 
strants against coéducation, have at last 
scored a point. Through the college 
annual and through petitions to the trus- 
tees they this year pressed their desire 
that their ‘‘dear alma mater will no longer 
be marked in the catalogue of American 
colleges with the asterisk which denotes 
coéducational institutions.’”’ The older 
members of the alumni, 83 per cent. it is 
said, were in favor of continuing coéduca- 
tion on a basis of equality, but the board 
of the trustees yielded in part to the 
clamor of the younger alumni and under- 
graduates, and voted to restrict the num- 
ber of women at Wesleyan to those who 
could be accommodated in the women’s 
dormitory, and to those who live in the 
city of Middletown, The number of wom- 
en in the college must never exceed 20 
per cent. of the students of the year 
before. There will be no separation in 
the classes, but there will be in the ad- 
ministration. 

Among the institutions disgraced, ac- 
cording to the Wesleyan code, by the co- 
educational asterisk, says Mrs. Ida H., 
Harper in the N. Y. Sun, are the univer- 
sities of Michigan, with its 3,500 students; 
Minnesota, with over 3,000; Pennsylvania, 
3,000; Chicago, 2,500; California, 2,200; 
Wisconsin, 2,000; Nebraska, 2,000; Pratt 
Institute, 2,800; Northwestern University, 
2,000; Cornell, 2,000. Of those having 
over a thousand students, which admit 
women, are Leland Stanford, Washington 
(St. Louis), Syracuse, Lake Forest, Ober- 
lin, Ohio Wesleyan, Illinois Wesleyan, 
Drake, Columbian, Adelphi, Boston, the 
State Universities of lowa, Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Kansas, the Armour and the 
Massachusetis Institute of Technology. 
Those institutions having less than one 
thousand students, where women are ad- 
mitted on terms of exact equality, are al- 
most without number. 

Middlebury (Vt.) College, which has 
been celebrating its centennial this week, 
became coéducational in 1833. 

The work of the Woman’s League of 
the University of Michigan this year has 
been a steady improvement over that of 
the preceding one in many ways. Five 
hundred dollars has been earned for the 
furnishings of the social and business part 
of the Woman's Building. The member- 
ship list has grown to such an extent that, 
although forty group-leaders were ap 
pointed at the beginning of the year, four- 
teen more have had to be added since. 
This makes the active members assigned 
to groups number 540. With the hundred 
women associate members of the faculty, 
this brings the total membership to about 
700. The group system will continue with 
some improvement next year, and plans 
are now in progress by which the work 
will be more evenly divided. 


The observatory of Vassar College is 
about to issue a publication giving a cata- 
logue of the stars within one degree of the 
North Pole, deduced from measurements 
of photographic plates which were taken 
at Helsingfors, Finland, in September, 
1895. This is the first woman’s observa- 
tory in this country to issue this kind of 


a work. The reductions were made by 
Caroline E. Furness, assistant director 
of the observatory. Prof. Mary W. 


Whitney, the successor of Maria Mitchell, 
is director. Other women’s colleges which 
have observatories are Smith, Wellesley, 
and Holyoke. Women are in full charge 
of all these. Prof. Susan J. Cunningham 
is director of the observatory at Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania, which is coéduca- 
tional, and several women own telescopes 
and make observations. 

Miss Caroline Hazard, president of Wel- 
lesley College, bas recently written “Ideals 
in the Education of Women,”’ a small vol- 
ume which will undoubtedly have much 
weight and a wide circulation, as it is a 
suggestive, dignified, and womanly pre- 
sentation of an interesting subject. ‘Our 
modern young woman,” she says, ‘with 
her good physique, corresponds much 
more closely than the young woman of a 
century ago to the old Greek conception 
of Plato, who in theideal Republic wished 
to have both his young men and women 
trained in athletic exercises.” 

Miss Maria L. Sanford, professor of 
rhetoric at the University of Minnesota, 
delivered an earnest address at the Uni- 








tarian church of Spokane, Wash., on June 
24. Miss Sanford had been asked by the 
Universalists to address them, and the 
Unitarians of the city extended a formal 
invitation to the Universalists to hold a 
union meeting that all might have the 
privilege of hearing Miss Sanford. 

The winners of the prizes of $50 in gold 
offered to the five colleges which pre- 
sented the best essays on the Revolution 
by the General Society, Daughters of the 
Revolution, through Miss M. A. Kent, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the committee, 
are as follows: Woman's College of Bal- 
timore, Miss Edith Adams; essay, ‘‘Ameri- 
can Diplomacy During the Revolution,” 
presented by Mrs. Thomas Hill, regent of 
Maryland Daughters of the Revolution, 
Bryn Mawr, Miss Fanny Soutter Sinclair; 
essay, ‘‘The Springs of the Revolution,” 
presented by Miss M. A. Kent, of Penn- 


sylvania. Wellesley, Miss Margaret F. 
Byington; essay, “The Work of the 
Privateers,” presented by Mrs. L. C. 


Wead, of Massachusetts, past historian 
general, Daughters of the Revolution. 
Cornell, Miss Vera M. Thompson; essay, 
‘*Franklin and the Revolution,”’ presented 
by professor of history at Cornell. Ann 
Arbor, Miss Lulu F, Dixon; essay, ‘Our 
Prisoners in the Revolution,” presented by 
professor of history at Ann Arbor, 

The women students at Brown Univer- 
sity carried off 36 out of the 176 degrees 
granted. Among the honorary degrees, 
Miss Emma Woolley, the new president 
of Mount Holyoke College, was made 
doctor of letters, and among the prize- 
winners were several women. ‘The Gas- 
per historical prize went to Minnie C. 
Maby, of Providence, while the Howell 
premium ‘‘for excellence in mathematics 
and natural philosophy’? went to Charles 
H. Porter; a collateral prize for equal 
merits went to Martha Wilbur Pratt; so 
with the Foster premium in Greek; the 
collateral prize was won by Millie F. 
Monroe, 

The Post-Standard of Syracuse, N. Y.. 
alluding to the superior standing of female 
students in the University of that city, 
says that ‘‘the women showed character- 
istic courtesy in allowing any honors at all 
to the men.”’ It says: ‘‘A woman was the 
only student in the Medical College to be 
excused from examination on account of 
high standing in all departments. There 
was but one woman among the ten con- 
testants in the preliminary oratorical con- 
test, and she won third place in the 
finals. Ten women secured membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa this yeare (And five 
men.) Of the honor students in the 
senior class receiving the mark of Summa 
Cum Laude six were women. (And two 
were men.) Thirteen women (and nine 
men) won their degrees Magna Cum 
Laude. Sixteen men managed to secure 
degrees Cum Laude. The number of 
women securing this honor is only six, but 
the reason for that may be that the 
bright women who went in for learning 
were busy taking higher awards, 

‘*We can hardly go so far as to attribute 
this to a lack of mental equipment on the 
part of the young men. Taken as they 
go, they are hardly inferior in intellect. 
They do good work in athletics and upon 
college publications, and they make suc- 
cessful citizens of the world.” 


At Trinity College, which is now being 
built near Washington, D.C., for the higher 
education of women, the curriculum will 
be similar to Bryn Mawr, with courses in 
Greek, Latin, French, German, English, 
mathematics, and history. It is expected 
that the fine buildings will be ready for 
occupancy in the autumn. A board of 
regents has been established in Washing- 
ton and auxiliary boards are being organ- 
ized in all the large cities. Of the princi- 
pal board Mrs. Thomas H. Carter is presi- 
dent, and other members of the board are 
Mrs. Sheridan, Miss Lizzie Sherman, 
daughter of the late General Sherman; 
Miss Mollie Elliot Seawell, the author; 
the Countess de Sichtervelde, wife of the 
Belgian minister, and the wives of Gen- 
eral Ramsey, General Eugene A. Carr, and 
General Thomas N, Vincent. 


News comes from England of the great 
excitement felt over the great mathemat- 
ical tripos at Cambridge. Some little time 
ago a movement toward abolishing the 
senior wranglership was made; but it was 
felt that a great glory would depart with 
such a change, and never has greater in- 
terest been exhibited than this year. As 
has happened before, some of the honors 





were carried off by women. Miss M. M. 
Hudson and Miss E. Greene, both of Newn- 
ham, took very high positions as wran- 
glers. Seldom, indeed, has anything so 
brilliant been achieved by women as Miss 
Hudson’s standing, it being equal to eight. 
It is true that Miss Fawcett was above the 
senior wrangler in 1890; but with that ex- 
ception, the only one rivalling Miss Hud- 
son was Miss Charlotte Angas Scott, of 
Girton, now professor of mathematics at 
Bryn Mawr. 

On class day at the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople, a French play 
was given by the graduating class. This 
was Moliére’s “L’Avare.’”’ The students 
who presented it were of eight different 
nationalities,—Greek, American, Hunga- 
rian, German, Austrian, Armenian, Bul- 
garian, and Italian. On the evening of 
June 19th the alumr & of the college gave 
a garden party at the college. The alumna 
now number over one hundred and twenty 
in all, and are scattered over many dif- 
ferent lands. Those who reside in Con- 
stantinople only were present on this 
occasion. The grounds of the college 
were decorated with Chinese lanterns and 
Turkish rugs delightfully arranged under 
the trees in front of Bowker Hall. Friends 
of the college from Pera, Bebek, and 
Robert College were invited. Speeches 
were made by distinguished guests. The 
following day the academic year of the 
college closed with the usual exercises, 
Mr. Griscom, the United States Chargé 
d’ Affaires, presided, and representatives 
from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and of other embassies in the city 
were present. The president, Dr. Mary 
Mills Patrick, delivered an address on the 
‘*Relation of the College to Society.”’ 

F. M. A. 


—_——- 


MISS SARAH PORTER. 

Prof, W. M. Sloane, the historian of Na- 
poleon, writes sympathetically in the July 
Century of the late Miss Sarah Porter, and 
her unique educational work at Farming- 
ton, Conn, 

‘‘Miss Sarah Porter was one of the few 
conspicnous builders of character in the 
contemporary world of education. A keen, 
incisive English visitor recently said: 
‘*How thoroughly you Americans believe 
in education! We in England do not,”’ If 
we Americans “believe in education,” it 
is because of teachers like Sarah Porter, 
who for upward of fifty years sent out 
into the world generation after generation 
of women who have proved themselves fit 
to carry life’s heaviest burdens in the 
spirit of steady, cheerful workers. .. . 

‘‘Wherein was she so different from 
other women? Why did she make such an 
impress upon others’ character? Her 
fundamental traits were love of study, 
love of her fellowmen, love of nature, 
pleasure in communicating, unremitting 
industry, unselfishness, soundness of judg- 
ment, cheerfulness, force of will, deep 
unaffected piety. Her daily and hourly 
occupation with some useful work power- 
fully inculcated unselfishness and indus- 
try. It was as natural for her to give, as 
for a fountain to pour forth its water, or 
the sun its light. 

‘“‘Her activity seemed, moreover, to be 
wholly without friction. She was rarely 
hurried or worried. She could lay down 
an intricate or abstract book to meet some 
trifling demand, and return at once to the 
work, She was remarkable, too, for 
never indulging in regrets. The conse- 
quence was that she used her whole 
strength for the business in band, what 
ever this was. She was habitually prompt 
in decision, and immediate in execution. 
She had a wonderful physical constitu- 
tion, one hardly less remarkable than 
Gladstone’s. This made such continuous 
and intense effort possible to her as only 
two or three in a generation can under- 
take. 

‘‘Miss Porter’s deep distrust of mechan- 
ism and fixed organization in matters 
educational, which are so much talked of 
in our day, came from her conviction that 
these things tend to be regarded as in 
some sort a substitute for the essential— 
the contact of mental and spiritual life in 
the teacher with the answering love and 
spiritual life in the pupil. She entertained 
many visitors, who sought to find, if pos- 
sible, what was the secret of the success 
of her school. All who came animated 
by a spirit like her own were received 
with the greatest kindness, and many 
customs and practices which she had 
found useful were practised elsewhere. 
Thus the ‘Farmington type” was repro- 
duced, consciously or unconsciously, in 
many places... . 

One more element of a strong personal- 
ity may be added, that of charm. This 
was independent of what are ordinarily 
thought of as personal attractions. Her 
charm was due to the qualities of mind 
and soul which shone through the physi- 
cal habitation which they occupied. One 
recalls the force and propriety of her 
language, her quiet dignity of manner and 
gesture, the freshness and range of her 
thought. What were the affection and 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 





The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 


the Fitchburg Kailroad and connections. 








Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
“ -“ 3.00 Ld Ld o 
“ o 6.40 oe i “ 
Ly. Boston 3.00 P. M, Ar. Buffalo 
Ld “ 11.20 “ “ “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Cleveland 
“ 3.00 “ “ 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A. M, Ar. Cleveland 
« o 3.00 P. M. o sa 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Detroit 
“ -“ 6.40 “ .“ “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M, Ar. Chicago 
“ “ 83.00 o ii) . 
Ld “ 6.40 i o 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Chicago 
- 7 3.00 ad “ “ 
“ . 6.40 a) ii) Lt) 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A.M, Ar. Chicago 
$e “ 3.00 P. M. - or 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. 8t. Louis 
oe “ 6.40 i “ 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A. M. Ar. St. Louis 
Lad 3.00 “ “ “ 


1.50 A. M. 
6.35 ! West Shore R. R. 
7.35 “ ) 
11.30 A. M ) ’ : 
00 P.M i D. & H. and Erie. 
$07 A | W.S.andN. ¥.C. and 8t. L, 
7.40 A.M. ’ 
6.30 P. M. j D. & H. and Erie. 
7.30 A.M. ' 
1.55 P.M. i W.5S. and Wabash. 
3.35 P. M. 
9.30 * ! W.S. and Wabash. 
9.30 “ j 
5.25 P.M 
9.15 “* l W.S. and N. Y. C, and St. L, 
7.40 « j 
5.20 P.M ) ; 
7.35 A.M f D. & H. and Erie. 
7.15 P.M ot 
7.15 A.M { W.S. and Wabash: 
Tos oS | D. & H., Erie and B. & U.S. W, 





Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 


For tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


A. 8S. Crane, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


Cc. M. Bart, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 








devotion which she received from women 
it is superfluous to remark upon; and im- 
portant testimony to her powers of per- 
sonal attraction is found in the many en- 
during friendships with a long list of men 
of the highest eminence—the parents of 
her pupils.” 


-_-- 


FROZEN FOOD DETERIORATES. 


Meats frozen and kept in cold storage 
for long periods do not undergo organic 
changes in the ordinary sense—that is, 
they do not putrefy, soften, or smell bad, 
but they certainly do deteriorate in some 
intangible way. After a certain time 
frozen meat loses some life principle es- 
sential to its nourishing quality. Such 
meat lacks flavor; it is not well digested 
or assimilated. Its savorless condition 
cannot be remedied or successfully dis- 
guised by the use of sauces and condi- 
ments. Those who eat cold storage food 
for any length of time develop diarrhmal 
disorders, lose in weight, and would 
eventually starve to death, unless a change 
of diet was made. The same reasoning 
applies to tinned fruits and vegetables. 
They should not be used after a certain 
period has elapsed. Especially should 
people be warned against using stale eggs 
and old milk and cream. Milk and cream 
are kept for days, rancid butter is washed 
and treated chemically; but all food, and 
especially cold storage food, is damaged 
by long keeping, and will not nourish the 
body properly. There is the greatest 
abundance of food, but it does not satisfy. 
—Sanitary Record. 
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EGG MEMBRANE FOR WOUNDS. 


German surgeons have discovered that 
the delicate membrane which lies inside 
of an eggshell will answer as well as bits 
of skin from a human being to start heal- 
ing over by granulation, in open wounds 
which would not otherwise heal. The 
discovery was used for the first time in 
this country on a patient in the Seney hos- 
pital in Brooklyn, and the trial of it has 
been most successful.— Scientific Ameri 
can. 


-_--- —— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON 


THE LATEST WORD FROM MRS, DUNIWAY. 
294 CLAY ST., PORTLAND, ORE., | 
JuLy 4, 1900. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You appear not to have received my 
dispatch, sent through the Associated 
Press, June 25, and authorized by myself, 
as follows: 

‘‘Repulsed, but not whipped, by a vote 
of 28,402 to 26 265. Suffrage leaders jubi- 
lant over the large affirmative vote of 
over 48 per cent. Twothirds of the 
counties gave big majorities. Defeated 
in Portland.”’ 

I am receiving congratulatory letters 
and telegrams from so many directions, 
because of the close race we have made 
against the strong opposition of the Ore- 
gonian, and its Goo-goos and Slumites, 
that Iam almost ready to agree with our 
many friends who say that rejoicing is 
in order. Already ten of the twenty-one 
counties which gave us majorities are 
arranging for ratification jubilees, to 
which they are calling me; and one 
county (Yam Hill), that we lost by one 
vote this year, and by a majority of 805, 
sixteen years ago, wants to be the first 
to jubilate. There were 28,176 negative 
votes in 1884, being but 226 more against 
us than in 1900; while the affirmative 
vote in 1884 was only 11,225, or a gain of 
14,042 votes over the former election on 
the Amendment. While for several weeks 
I was prostrated by the cruel fight against 
us by the Oregonian, which alone de- 
feated us, I am beginning to pull myself 
together for another struggle. The Ore- 
gonian simply sprung @ tzap on us unex- 
pectedly. It will never succeed in this 
way again. 

Observe that we polled, sixteen years 





ago, a fraction over fourteen per cent. of 
the affirmative vote; this year we reach 
over forty-eight per cent. 

One word for the “antis.’”” They are 
few in number in Oregon, as elsewhere; 
but they have stirred up an unconquer- 
able host of equal suffragists, who are 
ready to resent to the uttermost the un- 
warrantable assumption of jurisdiction by 
which they are making themselves ridi- 
culous, 

This is the Fourth of July. I have not 
looked out, and do not mean to. I sent 
Miss Morrow to make a speech to which 
I had been called, well knowing she would 
do her subject justice; and I, well, I put 
out a washing of nearly one hundred 
pieces. So you see I shall soon settle 
down to business again, for which I have 
not been worth a straw for just one 
month, Yours for victory, 

ABIGAIL Scorr DuNIWAY, 


-_<---- 


OHIO. 


A WOMAN DENTIST IN OHIO, 
FrienpsuiP, N. Y., JuLy 9, 1900, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Last winter, you made mention of Mrs. 
Sophia H. Kimball, as having invented a 
child’s or invalid’s spoon which she after- 
ward sold for $1,500. On April 24, 1900, 
Mrs. Kimball graduated from the Ohio 
Medical University at Columbus, O., as 








a dentist. She is now located at Paines- 
ville, O., where she has begun the prac- 
tice of dentistry. Vv. P. Cc. 

—  -¢@e—- ——___ 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Hoyt’s clever farce, 
“A Temperauce Town,” will be pleasantly 
recalled as one of the prominent successes 
of last summer at this play-house, It has 
been decided to revive this laughable sat- 
ire upon temperance issues in some sec- 
tions of New England,next week, and Geo. 

tichards, Eugene Canfield, and Geo. Ober 
will appear again in their original char- 
acters. The revival will be identical with 
the original production as regards scenic 
and mechanical effects. ‘‘A Temperance 
Town” is announced for only one week; 
‘‘Northern Lights’’ will follow. At the 
Monday and Wednesday matinees each 
patron will be given a box of choice choco- 
late bon-bons. 

exeniisidiicivesinaia 


THE best family cathartic is Hood’s 


Pills. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Country Board for Children -- Mrs. Abby C. 
Kilbourn, of Townsend, Mass., wishes to take a 
few children to board. She bas brought up four 
of her own, who areall alive and well; has a 
home beautifully situated on a hill commandin 
a view of all the mountains from Monadnoe 
to Wachusett; has been a teacher, and is rec- 
ommended by President D. A. Fessenden of the 
Townsend bank, and Dr. Luther G. Chandler, as 
an exce)lent person to care f..r children, 





Furoished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
eae situated on hill overlooking the water, 

or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 6 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





ANTED. Women of intelligence and energy 

of twenty-five years of age and upwards, to 

engage under salary and commission in a remu- 

nerative investment business in Boston and 

vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., 
Box 178, Boston, 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston Mase. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 





Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
meties or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictiy private treatment at office. Head 
Preated for Cengestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


